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THE LAW 


LAw-REForRM is now the great question of the day. 
The public mind is fairly awakened to its impor- 
tance, and the alterations and amendments which 
have recently been made may only be considered 
as the prelude to more sweeping changes. More, 
perhaps, has been done within the last five years in 
the way of legal and judicial reforms than through- 
out the previous century. The establishment of, 
County-courts in England, the modification of 
entails in Scotland, and the recent alteration in the 
law of evidence, by means of which principals are 
not only permitted but compellable to give testi- 
mony in the superior tribunals of the former 
country, are perhaps the most important measures, 
as far as the public are concerned, that have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature during the 
period in question. On the two first public opinion 
has already pronounced its verdict. ‘The County- 
courts in England have at length rendered justice 
accessible to the poor man; and the abolition of 
the pernicious entail law, which for nearly two 
centuries has enabled any owner of land in Scot- 
land to fix it irrevocably in the possession of a 
certain family or series of families, has already 
been the means of transferring thousands of ill- 
cultivate? »cres from the hands of penniless pro- 
prietors to those who have both the means and the 
will to improve them. Of the recently-introduced 
rule of evidence, by which both parties to an action 
may be personally examined, it would be prema- 
ture to speak. One result, however, can hardly 
fail to ensue from its adoption. If the law stand 
—as stand we believe it will—it must hasten the 
downfall of all subordinate devices for the defeat 
of justice. It must lead to a total revolution in 
the procedure of the Common-law Courts ; in other 
words, to the abolition of special pleading, with all 
its scholastic absurdities, and the substitution in its 
place of forms of process which, like those of the 
recently-promulgated New York code, shall be 
ehort, simple, and intelligible to all the world. 
The truth is, that although we have done much 
of late, the work of law-reform is but in its infancy. 
Look at the Ecclesiastical Courts, which in England 
still retain a monkish jurisdiction over our wills, 
our marriages and our divorces. This jurisdiction 
VOL. XIX.—NO, CCXVIL 
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was acquired or usurped in the feudal ages; yet 
it still remains, a triumph of clerical craft over the 
superstitious fears of mankind. Is there one sub- 
stantial reason why this anomaly should be suffered 
to continue? Is there one substantial reason why 
the ordinary legal tribunals should not decide upon 
all those questions which are now settled by a 
much more expensive and dilatory process at 
Doctors’ Commons? Some twenty years ago the 
Consistorial Courts in Scotland, which possessed a 
jurisdiction analogous to that of the English 
Ecclesiastical Courts, were abolished, and the 
functions exercised by them are now performed by 
the Court of Session to the entire satisfaction of 
the public. ‘The change was made in accordance 
with the progressive spirit of the age in which we 
live, and we doubt not that a similar change in 
England would be attended with similar results. 
Of the Court of Chancery and its gigantic abuses 
we shall not at present speak. It still continues, 
in the emphatic words of Sydney Smith, “to 
weigh heavily upon the energies of mankind.” 
The peddling reforms of the last session are a 
mere concession to the loudly and justly-expressed 
popular discontent. They do not touch, or profess 
to touch, the root of the evil. The public, more- 
over; seem to hve lost all faith in Chancery 
Reform; and whiie Lord John Russell and his 
co’lcagues have been busy creating new Courts of 
Appee!, with newly-invented titles for their judges, 
an opinion has rapidly been gaining ground among 
all classes of society that Courts of Equity, as at 
present constituted, are an anomaly and a nuisance, 
and that if not speedily remodelled they must 
inevitably be swept away. 

The p Be Rates law of Great Britain— for, prac- 
tically speaking, the mercantile law of England is 
also that of Scotland—calls less for the attention of 
the law-reformer than any of the other depart- 
ments of jurisprudence to which we have referred. 
The reason of this is obvious enough. The mer- 
cantile law is entirely of modern growth; and it 


has its foundations, not in-the aaa: | — 

of feudalism, but in the experience neces- 

sities of mankind. As at aes administered, 

the law-merchants of Eng may be said to 
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have grown up almost entirely within the last 
hundred years. During that period many distin- 
guished jurists have occupied the bench, through 
whose judicial labours, with some capricious aid 
from the Legislature, its principles have gradually 
been developed and established. It must be ad- 
mitted that through these means the commercial 
law, whatever may be its inherent defects, has ac- 
quired a great amount of certainty and_ precision. 
Lut there is one branch of this extensive depart- 
ment which has lately been the subject of especial 
animadversion. We allude to the law of partner- 
ship, which it has been proposed, by a large and 
influential section of the public, to remodel on an 
entirely new basis. 

There’ are two points in the law of partner- 
ship which, according to these reformers, call 
loudly for amendment. The first is the principle 
of unlimited liability, which renders any one part- 
ner, however small his share in any commercial 
undertaking may be, responsible to the public to 
his uttermost farthing. The second isthe defective 
state of the law in as far as regards the remedies 
provided for partners against each other. It may 
not be amiss to inform our Scottish readers, that in 
England one partner can only proceed against 
another in the Court of Chancery. That high tri- 
bunal possesses the sole privilege, no matter how 
acquired, of deciding all partnership disputes, what- 
ever may be their magnitude or their insignificance. 
Its jurisdiction in such matters is universal; and 
it extends equally over the shareholders of our 
greatest public companies as over the joint pro- 
prietors of a suburban soup-kitchen. The practi- 
cal consequence is that, as far as the poor man is 
concerned, there is a positive denial of justice, and 
he may therefore be robbed by a fraudulent part- 
ner with almost certain impunity. These are the 
main objections which have been made to the pre- 
sent law of partnership; and it will be seen at once 
that they deserve the serious attention of every 
man who is engaged in business, from the humblest 
tradesman to the millionaire. And not of the 
busy classes alone ; for every person who has money 
to invest, whether its amount be great or small, is 
directly interested in the subject. 

First, then, as to the question of unlimited lia- 
bility, we shall briefly consider the main objections 
which have been urged against this long-fixed 
principle of British law. Most of our readers are 
‘shored aware that, during the last session of Par- 
iament, a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the present state of the law of partnership ; 
and although this tribunal does not appear to have 
arrived at any very definite conclusions upon the 
matter, the evidence which they have published is 
both valuable and interesting, and taken altogether 
it furnishes convincing proof of the seriously-defec- 
tive state of the existing system. The Committee 
have contented themselves, however, with pointing 
out its leading anomalies, without suggesting any 
scheme of amendment. Instead of venturing to 
propose any sweeping changes, they recommend 
that the whole subject shall be further investigated 
by a Government Commission appointed for the 
purpose, which shall be empowered to frame a new 
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law, to be afterwards submitted to Parliament and 
the public. In making this recommendation, there- 
fore, Mr. Slaney’s Committee have virtually con- 
demned the present law of partnership in toto, 
although we could have wished that they had ex- 
pressed their meaning in less equivocal terms. The 
chief object of their inquiry appeared to be to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, the working of the present 
law of unlimited liability, and it was disapproved 
by every person who was called before them with one 
solitary exception. We shall consider at once the 
arguments adduced by this Conservative witness 
in favour of the existing law. We may premise 
that he had been Governor for three years of the 
Bank of England; and a Governor of the Bank of 
England has certainly a right to be heard upon 
such a subject. The witness in question was Mr. 
W. Cotton. 

To this gentleman the chairman of the Com- 
mittee put the following question: “ Do you think 
that the existing laws of this country give equally 
fair play to parties of small capitals and moderate 
capitals, as to great capitalists of large accumulated 
wealth?” “IT think they do,” replied the ex- 
governor of the Bank ; “ because there are hardly 
any joint-stock companies in which a party may 
not, if he likes, buy a small share. Although ad- 
vantages, under particular circumstances, might 
result to some parties from a proposed change in 
the law, I believe that the mischief which would 
result would be infinitely greater than any advan- 
tage, and that great frauds would be committed by 
those who would project a variety of companies, 
promising great advantages, and who would induce 
many persons to advance their money upon specu- 
lative undertakings.” 

The ex-governor means, in other words, that it 
is only a combination of great capitalists who can 
carry on with safety and success any important 
commercial undertaking. This doctrine, which we 
have little doubt very faithfully represents the 
opinions in the Bank parlour, is more fully explained 
when the following question is put :— 

“Do you think that a moderate capitalist, a man 
worth from 500/. to 10001, has equally fair play 
by our law of unlimited liability with a man who 
has a very large capital, and can carry on a large 
enterprise in combination with two or three others, 
whereas the smaller capitalist requires a consider- 
able number of others to do the same thing, and 
has not the same facilities, by reason of the law of 
unlimited liability and the present state of the law 
of partnership, which affords no practical method 
of deciding disputes between partners?” “T be- 
lieve,” says Mr. Cotton, in reply, “that the result 
of such combinations amongst parties would be 
almost certain loss; they would be subject to such 
severe losses by having the means of forming those 
small joint-stock companies, to be under the ma- 
nagement of one or two individuals, that the injury 
which would result would be infinitely greater 
than any benefit which they could derive from this 
investment of their capital.” “ You do not think,” 
continues the chairman, “that they might be left to 
their own prudence and discretion to select their 
owh managers, from their knowledge of the intel- 
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ligenee, experience and integrity of the persons 
whom they might so choose?” “I think,” replies 
the witness, “it is not possible for them to have a 
sufficient knowledge either of their intelligence or 
of their experience, to be competent judges whe- 
ther their money can be safely intrusted to them.” 
In other words, Mr. Cotton thinks that rich men 
alone are to be trusted with the management of 
commercial associations. It is very natural that 
such exclusive opinions should be entertained by a 
man in his position. But unfortunately, his theo- 
retical objections are flatly contradicted by the ex- 
perience of the United States, where, under a law 
of limited liability, innumerable industrial under- 
takings are successfully carried on solely by small 
capitalists. When reminded by the chairman of 
the Committee of this important fact, he remarks, 
“T think it is very probable that in @ small 
town, where people are all known to one another, 
there might be an advantage in those little corpo- 
rations which would not exist in England.” 

“Tf”’ continues the chairman, “ such towns 
should turn out to be New York and Boston, with 
300,000 peop.e in the one and 150,000 in the 
other, and that system works well there, you would 
probably be surprised at that result?” “ I should 
not be surprised,” replies the ex-governor ; “I do 
not think they would work so badly in our large 
towns here as they would in our emaller towns. 
It is in our smaller towns that the greatest 
frauds would be practised.” 

We must leave our readers to reconcile these 
two last answers as they best can. ‘The ex- 
governor tells us first of all that in small towns 
there might be an advantage in those little corpo- 
rations, yet he assures us in the same breath that 
it is in these very localities that the greatest frauds 
would be practised! The only possible solution 
which we can attach to his words is, that the in- 
herent knavery of the British provincial is so 
great that it would be out of the question to allow 
him the same freedom of action as his American 
cousin. Mr. Cotton tells us that he was, for the 
space of three years, Governor of the Bank of 
England, and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
he may have presided with consummate ability 
over the affairs of that mighty corporation; but 
it says little either for his taste or his judgment 
that he should have thus inferentially calumniated 
so large a body of his countrymen. We presume, 
however, that the evidence of this gentleman may 
be taken as a fair sample of the opinions of his 
class. The present law of partnership touches not 
the great capitalist, for with his means and his 
experience he knows how to avoid its security. 
Nay more, it directly and powerfully tends to in- 
crease the influence of the moneyed power, by 
totally preventing the competition of small capi- 
talists, who, if the law allowed, would naturally 
combine for a variety of commercial pu ,» and 
thus curtail the profits of the leviathans of trade. 
We need feel no surprise, therefore, that an ex- 
governor of the Bank is enamoured of the present 
system and distrustful of any c Capitalists 
are proverbially the most timid of mankind ; and 
any measure which threatens to circumscribe the 





monopoly which they now enjoy must necessarily 
be regarded with unfriendly eyes. We may add 
that Mr. Cotton does not furnish us with any facts 
illustrative of the truth of his opinions. Without 
asserting that our present system is perfect, he 
contents himself with assuming that any change 
must necessarily be for the worse. Has not this 
been the language of the opponents of reform in 
every country and in every age ? 

We shall now turn to the evidence of another 
witness who was examined at great length before 
the Committee ; we mean Mr. Commissioner Fane, 
whose experience as a judge of the Court of 
Bankruptcy gives him peculiar facilities for ob- 
serving the operation of the existing law. Now 
this active functionary is directly at variance with 
the ex-governor of the Bank as to its results. He 
thinks that instead of preventing fraud it directly 
promotes and encourages it. Mr. Cotton tells us that 
if we introduce the law of limited liability which 
now exists in America, and we may add in every 
other civilised country, it will give rise to innu- 
merable knavish schemes. But according to the 
experience of Mr. Fane, nothing can be more 
favourable to the fraudulent projector than the 
existing law. With respect to the rise and pro- 
gress of bubble companies, of which the records 
of this court doubtless contain a variety of curious 
details, he expresses himself as follows :— 

“The great evil of the present law, besides its 
tendency to check enterprise and impede the pro- 
gress of inventions useful to the public, is twofold ; 
first, that by fastening too much personal liability 
to creditors on individual promoters of a public 
enterprise, it deters men of fortune and sense 
from coming forward as promoters, or, as they are 
called, provisional committee-men, and thus leaves 
the stage clear for adventurers and knaves; and 
secondly, that it encourages creditors to give an 
unreasonable credit to adventurers, and thus enables 
them to delude foolish people. 

“The present law deters men of fortune and 
sense from coming forward ; for such men say, ‘ If 
I even venture into the room where the subject is 
being discussed, I don’t know but what the law 
may hereafter tell me that I have made myself 
liable for the rent of the room and any amount of 
supplies that any one of my co-provisional com- 
mittee-men has ordered in.’ Thus,” continues Mr. 
Fane, “the public is deprived of the protection of 
men of sense and honour, who stay away, and falls 
into the hands of a very inferior class, who are 
only too willing to come.” 

Vith respect to the mode in which credit is ob- 
tained from tradesmen by these embryo companies, 
Mr. Fane gives the following graphic account. 
We believe his description is by no means over- 
coloured :— 

“If the adventurers can get but one man of 
known substance to put down his name as a com- 
mittee-man under the delusive statement that he 
is not liable, the bubble is started and the delusion 
set going. The needy adventurers want an office, 
but have no money. No house-landlord will 
trust them. They then say, ‘Sir Thomas ——— 
has joined us.’ ‘ Very ania rs cat 
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‘that will do? and the office is obtained. They 
then go to the maker of brass-plates, then to the 
painter to paint the offices, then to the coal-mer- 
chant, then to the stationer, and lastly to that most 
mischievous of creditors, the advertising agent, by 
whose aid the project is floated. Each trusts Sir 
Thomas , and the bubble has all the currency 
that boldness, falschoods, a showy brass plate, paint 
aud advertising can give it.” 

To this it may no doubt be replied that Sir) 
Thomas ought either to make himself ac- 
quainted with the character of his colleagues and | 
the state of the law, or to suffer for his folly. But 
this disposes of only one half the question. Un- 
fortunately, there have always been knaves and | 
dupes in the world; and according to Mr. Fane, | 
the present law of partnership offers every temp- 
tation to the former, while it exposes the latter to. 
unnecessary peril. A set of fraudulent projectors | 
have only to take advantage of the inexperience, or 
the vanity, or it may be the benevolence of one 
person of substance, to enable them either to ruin | 
him or to plunder the public with impunity. It 
is hardly necessary to add that it is in times of, 
commercial excitement that the evils of the present | 
law are seen in their most glaring colours; and | 
from the recent activity in the share-market, with | 
reference to Californian and Australian mines, it 
is by no means improbable that such a period is’ 
far distant. | 

Another point upon which Mr. Commissioner | 
Fane dwells is, that the present law seriously | 
checks the progress of invention. Upon this sub-' 
ject, he observes, “ There is in this great country, | 
as exhibited in the Exhibition, a mass of ingenuity 
afloat ; and the ingenious persons who invent these 
ingenious things are, generally speaking, persons 
who are entirely without capital ; they are for the | 
most part workmen; then it is in the highest. 
dezree desirable (if I may use a fanciful phrase) 
to marry that industry to capital. The present law | 
absolutely forbids the banns. The present law says, 
if there happen to be a lawyer, one Mr. Fane, 
who, having begun life with little or nothing, has 
arrived at a certain degree of prosperity, and who | 
in consequence has surplus funds which he hardly 
knows what to do with, and he is in consequence 
disposed to invest a few hundred pounds in carry- | 
ing out an invention of some kind—the law steps 
in and says to Mr. Fane, You shall not invest | 
your money at a moderate risk ; if you invest it at 
ay risk, you must do so in conjunction with a large | 
number of persons, who all become partners with | 
you, and, according to the law of England, any one | 
of those persons, being a partner, may involve you | 
in liabilities of an unlimited amount, so unlimited | 
that, to use Lord Eldon’s phrase, ‘ you may lose 
every acre you poasess and every shilling that you 
have in the world.’ The question is, Is it desirable 
that such a state of the law should exist, and that, 
by forbidding the banns (to use my former phrase) 
between capital and industry or ingenuity, you 
shall make that ingenuity lie dead and unproduc- 
tive? In the course of my professional life, as a 
Commissioner of the Court of Bankruptcy, I have 
learned that the most unfortunate man in the world 
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The difficulty which an inventor 
finds in getting at capital involves him in all sorts 
of embarrassments, and he ultimately is for the most 
part a ruined man, and somebody else gets posses- 
sion of his invention.” 

But do they manage these things better else- 
where? Much better, especially in France. Se- 
veral witnesses were examined as to the working 
of the law of commandité, or limited liability, in 
that country ; and, among others, Mr. T. Townsend, 


who had been for twenty years connected with the 


manufacturing town of St. Etienne. He explained 


that in his opinion the law of commanddité had 


worked successfully in France; and that it had 
been especially advantageous to the manufacturing 
interest, by enabling the capitalist and the work- 
man mutually to aid each other in carrying out 
fresh improvements. The result is thus explained : 

“T believe,” says the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, “that the factories and manufactories of 
which you speak, that are carried on by this law 
of limited liability, furnish some of the most beau- 
tiful ribbons in the world?” “Yes, they do.” 

“They are those for which France is particularly 
famous, are they not?” “ Yes.” 

“Ts not the superiority, or at least the celebrity, 
which these French ribbons have acquired, owing 
a good deal to the introduction of improved pat- 
terns and beautiful designs, and so forth, from 
time to time?’ “Yes, of course, it is.” 

“And you think that that is encouraged and 
assisted by the law of which you speak?’ “Of 
course it is, in a great measure.” 

“It brings forward ingenious, clever, intelligent 
persons, who perhaps may not have capital, but 


who by these means have capital advanced to 


them?” “There is not a doubt of it.” 
We should think not. And this circumstance 
goes far to explain the degree of excellence which 


‘has been attained in all those branches of manu- 


facturing industry in France which require a high 
Does it not also explain the true 
secret of the remarkable success of the exhibitors 
from that country in the recent competition in 
Hyde Park? 

The opinions of the last witness, as to the supe- 
riority of the French law, were strongly corro- 
borated by several foreign merchants who were 
examined by the Committee. A gentleman of 
great experience in the City of London, Mr. J. 
Howell, a partner in the extensive establishment 
of Everington and Co. of Ludgate-hill, and who, 
as member of a Committee for the amendment of 
the law of debtor and ereditor, had devoted much 
of his attention to the subject of partnership, also 
expressed his unqualified approbation of the com- 
mandité system. ‘To this witness the following 
questions were addressed by Mr. Cobden : 

“You think it (the commandité system) would 
be a very great benefit to able and intelligent 
young men who are embarked in business, if they 
could enlist the aid of a moneyed partner, for a 
limited sum, which partner would not have his 
whole property involved in the prosperity or ad- 
versity of the business?’ “I do. I think it is 


the most natural course in which money could 
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flow from the capitalist to the working-man, what- 
ever he may be.” 

“Do you think that would apply to the case of 
skilled mechanics, who might make discoveries, or 
take out a patent for some new process in me- 
chanism?’ “Decidedly. I am told that at St. 
Etienne, where they manufacture ribbons infinitely 
superior to the ribbons which we can manufacture 
in Coventry, the system prevails to a great extent; 
and that a great many clever workmen, artisans, 
draughtsmen, and managers of the loom, have ac- 
cumulated property, and are actually now con- 
ductors of business, who have risen from their 
talent, and the advantage that talent has had in 
forming connexions with men of property; and 
in St. Etienne it prevails to a great extent, and is 
doing a great deal of good.” 

“That argument would apply with still more 
force to this country, where the energy and inge- 
nuity of our artisans is employed in a still larger 
field of industry?” ‘ Yes; and it is for want of 
that aid that the artist is so far removed from the 
capitalist, and partakes so slightly of his pros- 

rity.” 

The following remarks of this witness are also 
well worthy of attention. Mr. Cobden continues 
the examination: “ Do you consider that an alte- 
ration of the law might also be beneficial in the 
case of young men entering into business as shop- 
keepers, or in any other way of business, apart 
from those mechanical inventions of which you have 
been speaking?” “TI do certainly.” 

“Now, take your own case. You employ a 
great number of young men as assistants in your 
extensive business; many of those young men 
come from the country for experience to your 
house of business?” “ Yes.” 

“For the purpose of illustrating your view on 
this subject, suppose you had a young man of very 
superior talent and character, who came from a 
town in the country where he was well known and 
his connexions lived; asa capitalist, having an op- 
portunity of seeing his morals, and having a high 
opinion of his future prospects, you might be dis- 
posed to embark 1000/. or 2000/. of capital in that 
young man’s business, in his own native town, 
where you might share the advantages of his supe- 
rior talent and character to a limited extent, with 
a limited risk. Do you think that such an under- 
taking as that would be more likely to be entered 
into if the law were altered, than it is now, fora 
capitalist to lend that young man a sum of money 
of 10001. or 20001, at a certain rate of interest ?”’ 
“Certainly; and infinitely more beneficial to the 
young man; because a young man beginning en- 
tirely with borrowed capital, according to the rules 
of our trade, is entitled to no credit. He isa dan- 
gerous customer, if he borrows money which can 
be called from him at any time when the lender 
begins to be fearful, or when for his own purposes 
he requires it; whereas if the lender became a 
partner en commandité, he fixes it there for a spe- 
cific period, he cannot withdraw it, and that capital 
isabsolutely liable to the creditors who trust him ; 
whereas the borrowed money would not be liable, 
and in the event of failure would be proved as a 
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debt on the estate in diminution of the dividend.” 
Mr. Howell subsequently remarks, “I have heard 
my own senior partner, Mr. Wynn Ellis, who was 
member for Leicester, say he has seen many oppor- 
tunities when he would have been glad to assist 
young men of skill and character, but the present 
law has deterred him.” 

There is but one other portion of the evidence 
adduced before this Committee to which we shall 
call the attention of our readers. We allude to 
the operation of the present law of partnership 
upon joint-stock banks, and all other public compa- 
nies where the responsibility of the shareholders is 
unlimited. In venturing to express our opinions 
upon this subject, we are aware that we are tread- 
ing upon delicate ground. Scotland is justly proud 
of her banking-establishments, which have contri- 
buted more, perhaps, than any other single cause 
that can be named to her present comparatively 
prosperous condition. But our Scottish readers 
must recollect that south of the Tweed joint-stock 
banks have not been generally conducted with an 
equal amount of prudence and success; and our 
object is to show that the present law offers no secu- 
rity against the grossest mismanagement, nay more, 
that it offers facilities for it which would not exist 
were the liabilities of the shareholders limited and 
ascertained. 

Mr. T. C. Lietch, a solicitor from the north of 
England, and town-clerk of the borough of Tyne- 
mouth, furnished the Committee with some in- 
structive evidence upon this point. In reply to 
a question from the chairman, he stated that 
“during the last three or four years I have had 
considerable opportunities of observing the man- 
ner in which unlimited liability, as to shareholders 
in joint-stock banks, has operated to produce a very 
great mischief, as I conceive, not only to the share- 
holders, but to the persons who were dealing with 
the companies.” 

“Will you be so good as to state, as shortly as 
you can, whatthoseare”’ “The knowledge of the 
unlimited liability of the shareholders induces a 
reckless system of credit being extended to the com- 
pany by large capitalists and other banking-com- 
panies, who advance money to the joint-stock 
banks on re-discount, or deposit of bills and promis- 
sory notes, in a manner that they would not 
advance money if it were not for the unlimited 
liability of the shareholders, and that, in the case 
of more concerns than one that have come under 
my own immediate knowledge, has gone on to a 
frightful extent and now goes on to a frightful ea 
tent. Several banking-companies—I would not 
wish unnecessarily to mention names—have ob- 
tained, and do obtain, very large advances from 
other banking-companies, from the surplus capital 
of those companies, upon the re-discount or de 
sit of bills and notes, the character of which is 
known to them to be little better than worthless.” 

“That is upon the faith, you mean, of certain 
ties having shares and unlimited liability ?” a 
actly ; and they are not parties to the re-discount 
of those bills, and know nothing of the management 
of the affairs whatever.’ This witness subsequently 
said,“ I am myself in connexion with the North of 
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England Bank, which stopped payment some years 
ees is now being wound up in the Court of 
Chancery, and I have had opportunities of having 
interviews with the managers of various joint-stock 
banks, both in England and Scotland, creditors of 
that concern, and I have myself personally charged 
the managers with their having improperly ex- 
tended credit to that establishment upon the re- 
discount or deposit of paper, which they must be 
very well aware was not proper, legitimate bank- 
ing-paper; aud the answer that was given to me 
by them was, not by one but by many, that ‘it 
was no matter to them; all they looked at, from 
time to time, was the composition of the share-list. 
Had it not been for that system of unlimited lia- 
bility such improper credit would never have been 
extended.” 

He is subsequently asked, “ With reference to 
the north-country bank you spoke of, how much 
was their capital ”’ “ 149,000/." 

“ And their liabilities?’ ‘‘ Close upon two mil- 
lions.” 

“ Have those liabilities been since discharged ?” 
“They will be discharged, but with a result that is 
most frightful to contemplate.” 

Now it is very clear that a catastrophe of this 
nature, involving many innocent families in utter 
ruin, could not have occurred under a system of 
limited liability, and for the very simple reason 
that credit would not have been extended to the 
bank beyond the ascertained amount for which the 
shareholders were respopsible. It is no sufficient 
answer to this to say that, although in this instance 
the shareholders suffered, the public were pro- 
tected. The question is, Might not the public 
have been equally well protected under a law of 
limited liability? There exists no prejudice, that 
we are aware of, against the chartered banks; on 
the contrary, the prejudice is the other way, and 
for this substantial reason, that these establishments 
have been, invariably we believe, conducted with 
advantage to the shareholders and safety to the 
public. Yet a chartered bank is, practically speak- 
ing, a partnership en commandite. If the cham- 
pions of unlimited liability have truth and justice 
on their side, such an establishment ought to be 
viewed with suspicion and distrust. When we 
find that the result is precisely the reverse, we are 
surely entitled to question the wisdom and policy 
of the present stringent law. 

Mr. kK. W. Field, a solicitor of great experience, 
who had been professionally engaged in winding 
up the affairs of the bank already referred to, fully 
corroborated the testimony of the last-named witness 
as tothe almost incredibly reckless system of mis- 
management which had been pursued for years 
previous to its failure. He said, “In the bank so 
often referred to, many years before the stoppage, 
compromises with the debtors of the bank had 
been entered into, and composition taken payable 
by bills at long dates. The managers of the bank, 
in order to have extra means of raising capital to 
carry on the concern, also cbtained, as a part of 
the terms of the compromise, from the compound- 
ing creditors, second sets of bills for the whole 
amount of the original debt so compounded, upon 





promises that the debtors should never be called 
upon to pay them, but should renew them from time 
to time as long as they thought fit. For many years 
those bills, so renewed from time to time, went 
about to the great discounting-establishments of 
the country, and were discounted over and over 
again; and I cannot but believe, knowing how 
the great discounting-establishments carry on their 
business, and of how very much they know of all 
the affairs of those who are parties to mercantile 
bills, that it must have been extremely well known 
to a great number of them that they were dis- 
counting nothing but a set of ‘ kites, and enabling 
that joint-stock bank for a number of ears to carry 
on business and to involve its partners and an entire 
district of country in a larger vortex of ruin.” 

“You think such would not have been the case 
under a bank with limited liability ?” ‘‘ Certainly 
not; because to have shown to the great money- 
lenders any one transaction of that sort would at 
once have been to have stopped all the credit of the 
bank with the leading establishments.” 

Such are a few, but by no means all of the evils 
which result from the present law of partnership. 
There are but two classes in the community who 
seem to thrive under its operation, and these are 
the experienced capitalist and the unprincipled spe- 
culator. Jt lends undue influence to the money- 
power of the one, and to the other it holds out a 
positive inducement to fraud. To the imprudent 
it proves too often a deadly snare; and we may 
venture to affirm that every one who reads these 
lines can readily call to mind some grievous case 
of individual hardship inflicted by its indiscrimi- 
nating rigour. To the progress of the middle and 
lower class it creates an artificial barrier, not in- 
surmountable indeed, as the -annals of British in- 
dustry can show, but still formidable, and in the 
case of humble men of genius often fatal. The 
combined operation of our partnership and patent 
laws checks the spirit of invention among our 
workmen to their own individual disadvantage, and 
to the far greater loss of the public. These latter 
grounds alone furnish ample motives for legislative 
interference; but there are besides political and 
social reasons why the law should undergo a change. 
The present law of partners tends materially to 
widen the broad line which in this country exists 
between the richer and the poorer classes; and 
whatever has that effect diminishes at once the 
symmetry and the safety of the social structure. 
The wisest efforts of modern statesmanship have 
been made with the view of effacing, as far as pos- 
sible, this unseemly blemish ; nor have these eftorts 
been made in vain. So long, however, as the pre- 
sent law of partnership exists, with unlimited liabi- 
lity for its basis and the Lord Chancellor for its 
administrator, the industrious middle and working 
classes have a just and serious cause of complaint 
against their more fortunate superiors. It is one, 
moreover, which we have good reason to know is 
both widely and keenly felt; and although no 
popular demonstration may have yet taken place 
upon the subject, it is not upon that account less 
worthy the attention of the economist, the poli- 
tician and the law-reformer. 
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venture to alter a law which has been so long and 
universally recognised in the British mercantile 
world, which has grown up with our greatness, 
and which you cannot touch without shaking the 
whole system of commercial credit to its founda- 
tions? Are we so much wiser than our ancestors 
that we should prefer foreign laws and foreign 
principles to those which they have handed down 
to us, and under which we have outstripped all 
competitors?” To this we reply that the British 
law of partnership is purely of modern growth. 
It was unknown to the old standard legal autho- 
rities; and even the comparatively recent com- 
mentaries of the accomplished Blackstone are silent 
on the subject. Was, then, the law of unlimited 
liability introduced by the wise interference of the 
Legislature, when our manufacturing and com- 
mercial activity were progressing towards matu- 
rity? Not so. It was established after much 
controversy upon the bench. It is essentially, to 
use Bentham’s term, “ Judge-made law;” and it 
dates no further back than the year 1793. The 
case of Waugh v. Carver,® decided at Westminster 
in that year, first established to its full and recog- 
nised extent the law of unlimited liability. We 
need not remark upon the circumstances of that 
case further than that it inflicted a grievous hard- 
ship upon parties who were not only innocent, but 
who could not in any way have anticipated the 
responsibilities which were attached to them by 
the decision in question. We shall not presume to 
dispute the legality of that decision, sanctioned as 
it has been by the unvarying practice of sixty 
years ; but the reasons assigned for it by the pre- 
siding judge—Chief-Justice Eyre—are very far 
indeed from being satisfactory. “If,” remarked 
that learned person, “the principle be true, that 
he who takes the general profits of a partnership 
must of necessity be made liable to the losses, in 
order that he may stand in a just situation with 
regard to the creditors of the house, then this case 
is clear of all difficulty.” This may be a sound 
principle thus stated in general terms; but in the 
case in question the creditors never looked to the 
parties who were ultimately held responsible, nor, 
indeed, were they aware of their existence. If it 
had been otherwise, the equity of this decision 
would be unquestionable, because the observance 
of good faith onght, in all mercantile dealings, to 
be strictly enforced. As it stands, it seems to us 
to involve a departure from that strict path to 
which we conceive courts of justice ought to con- 
fine themselves. It is the province of these tri- 
bunals to interpret and to enforce the fulfilment 
of all lawful contracts entered into between man 
and man; but it is no part of their duty to clog 
them with imaginary conditions disadvantageous 
to the parties, and of extremely questionable bene- 
fit to the public. In introducing the principle of 
unlimited liability the Courts of Westminster tra- 
velled out of their appoiated sphere into the far 
more extensive and obscure domain of political 
economy. It is to the economist and the legislator, 


* This case is reported in the second volume of Henry Black- 
stone's “ Reports,” p. 246, . 
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“But,” the capitalist may exclaim, “will you] not to the jurist, that the solution of this question 
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properly belongs. Lawyers, as a class, are gene- 
rally accused of entertaining contracted views of 
legislation; and the unlimited liability principle, 
which they, and they alone, have establish ed in 
this country, accords with the character they have 
acquired. That principle is based upon an ex- 
ploded notion of public economy. It is based on 
the assumption that the public cannot be safely left 
to manage their own affairs, and that therefore 
the law must interfere for their protection. Take 
the case of a man, for example, who is desirous of 
investing a certain sum of money in a commercial 
enterprise of which he approves. “I am willing 
to risk 1000/. in this venture,’ he may say; “ 80 
far will I go, but no further.” But his lawyer 
very soon tells him that if he is a sane man he will 
do nothing of the kind. He will tell him that the 
law does not sanction any such moderate risks ; and 
that he must venture all or nothing. This is the 
arbitrary alternative of our law of partnership, from 
which there is no possibility of escape. 

We need not be surprised that the courts of law 
have in various instances found it impossible to 
follow the alternative in question to its legitimate 
conclusions. The managing-clerk of a mercantile 
house, for example, who receives a salary in pro- 
portion to the profits of the concern, ought, upon 
the principles laid down, to be deemed a partner. 
Yet he will not be deemed so if he bargains to 
receive a sum of money calculated in proportion 
to a given quantum of the profits. Dut if he 
agrees for a part of the profits, as such, even 
although he has no property in the concern, he is 
liable as a partner to all the world. If the reader 
can perceive any difference between these two 
cases he must be more sharp-sighted than the late 
Lord-Chancellor Eldon. ‘That conservative judge, 
than whom no more strenuous stickler for prece- 
dent ever lived, tells us expressly that the “ dis- 
tinction is so thin that I cannot state it as esta- 
blished upon due consideration.” The distinction 
is indeed so thin as to be wholly imperceptible to 
the vision of the unlearned. Such inconsistencies, 
nevertheless, are but the natural result of an at- 
tempt to reconcile erroneous principles with the 
practice and the necessities of mercantile life. 

So much for the inherent defects of the present 
law. But as we have already stated, the mode of 
its administration, at least in England, forms an- 
other and distinct ground of objection. Upon this 
point, however, it is altogether unnecessary to 
dwell. We have only to repeat that the Court of 
Chancery has the sole jurisdiction in this matter in 
order to show that whatever benefits may be de- 
rived by the community at large from the privi- 
leges and responsibilities attached to partnership, 
they were assuredly not meant to be extended to 
the poor man. ‘Take the case of a couple of 
tradesmen engaged in a partnership transaction to 
the extent of 1001., and in which the one takes ad- 
van of the other—no matter how ; what 
has the complaining party? A Bill in Equity, his 
legal adviser will inform him with becoming gra- 
vity ; but if of common discretion, that 
functionary will also tell him that he had much 
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better submit to his loss than “go into Chancery” 
for so trifling a sum. Again, suppose a number of 
working-men desire to form themselves into an 
association for the purpose of establishing, let us 
say, a public reading-room, or a lodging-house, or 
baths and wash-houses for persons of their own 
class ; the difficulties presented by the law of part- 
nership, if fairly examined, positively forbid the 
attempt. ‘The management of such an undertak- 
ing must necessarily be intrusted to a few persons ; 
and, practically speaking, they may either involve 
their fellow-partners in debt, or they may dissi- 
pate the funds committed to their charge in the 
most unwarrantable manner with perfect impunity. 
It were bitter mockery to tell the victims of such 
a scheme that the Court of Chancery is open to 
them. Such an anomalous state of things, we will 
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venture to say, exists under no other system of 
jurisprudence in Europe or America. It amounts 
to more than a denial of justice, for it directly en- 
courages fraud by insuring its impunity. The 
grievance of which we speak is by no means an 
imaginary one. It is deeply felt by the more in- 
telligent portions of the working-classes, who thus 
perceive that the unspeakable benefits of industrial 
association, which in this country have been at- 
tended with results so vast, are by law prevented 
from reaching them. 1 

But we must here pause for the present. We 
have briefly touched in the foregoing pages upon 
the leading defects in the law of partnership; we 
shall, on a future occasion, consider the different 
plans which have been proposed for its amend- 
ment. 








THE MESSENGER—(FROM THE DANISH.) 
(Concluded from page 726, Vol, XVIII) 


Pernars, dear reader, you think that I cannot 
be scrious; but you do me injustice. If you had 
seen me wandering alone in the garden at 
gaard that September night while the others were 
dancing you would alter your opinion. Allow me 
to conduct you to the swing-hill, from which there 
is by day an extensive prospect. Even at night 
this spot is not to be despised; the dark garden 
which lies at the foot of the hill looked like an 
impenetrable wood; the moon was in the first 
quarter, and consequently threw but a faint light 
on far-off objects; but on the Baltic it shed a 
bright lustre, and brought, as it were, the ocean- 
mirror much nearer than it was in reality. On 





TI might believe that you were grieving for the irre- 
_parable loss you had sustained in giving up your 
claim upon me, so serious do you look.” 

“Do not mock me, Jette. I have perhaps lost 

more this moment than aught will ever compensate 
| me for.” 

“It is well that a certain lady in Berlin cannot 
hear what your politeness dictates in Sealand,” 
said Jette. ‘ But a truce to compliments, and let 
us deal frankly with each other. After all, you 
cannot deny that you heartily rejoice at not being 
more nearly allied to us than you already are.” 

‘Do you think so? But what if it were quite 
the contrary? what if the cause of my depressed 





the left, the house was only dimly perceptible} state, if depressed I be, was my comprehending 
peeping through the trees; on the right, the sum-| the impossibility of my ever being anything more 
mer-house blazed with bright and festive lights;} to you than I am at present ? what would you say 
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and thence resounded, ever and anon, the tramp 
of heavy feet keeping time to the tunes of the 


i a ov 
then ? 


‘‘T could then only pity you, poor Carl! Who 


quadrille. All else was hushed, while behind me} would have thought this a few hours ago?” asked 


was the little grove, and above my head rose the 


still attached. Had you seen how carefully I took 


down the paper, had you seen me rocking myself. 


to and fro in the seat which I had once shared 
with Hanne, while 1 contemplated the strange 
name which had become dearer to me than my 
own, because she had pronounced it and written 
it, you would have felt that I also had my serious 
moments. é 
cealment when in a serious mood, and do not make 
their appearance again until such mood be past. 

| was surprised by Gustav and Jette, who were 
walking silently arm in arm, and who had by 
chance turned their steps towards the swing-hill. 

And why so serious, dear cousin ?” said Jette. 
* All who are near and dear to me must be happy 
to-day, and I think that I may count you among 
those—you, whom I have to thank for my happi- 
ness! Come and participate in the joy you have 
created! Were I not convinced to the contrary, 


But characters such as mine seek con- | 


Jette laughing. 


swing, to one of the posts of which my name was | 


«Then pity me, Jette; for in bidding adieu to 
gaard my heart remains behind; and leave 
you shortly I must.” 

‘Leave us?” asked Gustav. ‘ Two days after 
your arrival? No, indeed you shall not.”’ 

_ ‘Go I must,” continued 1; “and perhaps I 
shall have vanished ere you are aware of it. I 
| have my own peculiar ways of coming and going.” 
** But what new whim is this, Carl? I thought 
that you intended to stay with us some time 
longer? My father will not hear of your depar- 
ture, I am sure.” 

‘I must leave you, dear Jette. Believe me, 
circumstances render it necessary. Perhaps we 
may meet again; but if not, I will write to you, 
if you will permit me. And should I stand in 
need of an advocate when I am gone, will you 
plead my cause? You and Gustav will think of 
me with kindness, 1 know; and on the anniver- 
‘sary of this day our thoughts will meet at the 























bench in the grove, where my resignation was ac- 
cepted.” 

They both held out their hands to me. 

“ But I cannot understand you, Carl,” said 
Jette. ‘You are so strange, so serious, you talk 
as if we were going to part for ever. Perhaps 
you are going to settle in Berlin?” 

‘Speak not of Berlin, I beseech you, Jette. 
It was an evasion, an untruth inspired by the exi- 
gences of the moment. I knew no better way of 
thwarting your father’s plans, or I should not have 
been guilty of such gross fabrication. Alas, so far 
from being betrothed in Berlin, I have never even 
been there.” 

Jette drew back in amazement with a changed 
countenance. ‘Js it possible you have never 
been in Berlin? You have told a falsehood to 
help me? You are not engaged to be married ?” 

‘‘Nor have ever been. I was never refused but 
once in my life,” added I, smiling, as Jette gazed 
fixedly at me, ‘‘and that occurred this morning on 
the bench in the grove. Were it necessary, I 
could even name the exact hour.” 

‘‘ You are a noble being, Carl,” said Jette, aftera 
pause. ‘‘ MayGod reward you—I cannot! But pray 
foryou night and day I can and will.” She was 
much affected, her voice trembled ; Gustav pressed 
my hand. 

** Dear friends,” said I, “‘ laud me not overmuch ; 
the higher our exaltation the heavier our fall. 
Hear my story before you promise to pray for 
me, and let me tell you how I—But no, I had 
better be silent; do not listen to me. Promise, 
only promise to remain my friends ; and now let us 
join the dance. Will the bride do me the pleasure 
to waltz with me ?” 

We walked together towards the summer-house. 
In the pine-tree avenue we met Hanne, who, ac- 
cording to her own words, had been searching for 
human beings ; she came close up before she saw us. 

“Are you all deaf and dumb? Why, I have 
been calling and calling you, but could get no 
auswer; and here you are, stalking about like 
ghosts, frightening honest folk out of their senses ! 
But | suppose that Carl has been disturbing the 
lovers, as usual; you ought to know that where 
Jette and Gustav are there your company is not 
wanted !” : 

“No, I have not,” answered I abruptly. 

“No! Is that the way to speak to a lady? Be 
so good as to give apolite answer. I would advise 
you to mend your manners before you go abroad 
again, or you will do us nocredit!” and she began 
to hum the well-known song of “ Die Wiener in 
Berlin.” 

In Berlin, sagt er, 
Muss Dau fein, sagt er, 


Und gescheut, sagt er, 
Immer seyn, sagt er. 

‘* The deuce take Berlin !” interrupted I. 

‘‘A most Christian sentiment, and gracefully 
expressed.” ' 

“Only think, Hanne! Carl has never been in 
Berlin, nor is he engaged! It was to gain my 
oe s consent that he said so,” said Jette, much 
moved. 
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“What! not engaged! Never been in Berlin! 
Well, then, he is as arch a deceiver as ever existed, 
that is all I can say. And to think of the cool 
impudence with which he trumped up the story! 
It is really too bad. Falsehood is the worst of 
vices, the root of all evil.” 

‘* No, idleness is the root ofall evil, little Hanne.” 

‘Is it, indeed ? I declare he does not even know 
his catechism! I will set you a task to-morrow, 
and you shall repeat your lesson to me, and you 
shall not leave us until you are perfect in your cate- 
chism.” 

‘‘ But he says that he must go away to-morrow, 
Hanne,” said Jette. 

«Then we have no resource but to put him into 
confinement,” said Hanne. ‘“ His bed-room door 
shall be bolted at night, and Thomas shall keep 
watch over him by day; that boy is like a burr, it 
will be no easy matter to elude his vigilance.” 

“Then I can escape through the window, that 
you cannot bolt.” 

** And break your neck ? 
such thing!” 

“Oh, one may climb much higher than to my 
window without breaking one’s neck,” said I. 
Jette and Gustav blushed. 

‘“‘We will talk the matter over to-morrow. 
Surely you will not leave us on the day of Jette’s 
betrothal! Now give me your arm, and let us 
take a walk.” We strolled about the garden by 
the lightofthe moon. ‘The conversation was some- 
times general, then again Hanne and I had it all 
to ourselves, as Gustav and Jette seemed to enjoy 
their happiness most when silent. 

“Is it true? Do you really intend to leave us?” 
asked Hanne. 

“It is but too true. 

* And why, may I ask? 
a falsehood.” 

‘Because I have already been here too long; 
becanse a protracted stay among you—with you, 
dear Hanne, would prove fatal to my peace of 
mind.” 

“I begged you not to tell fibs, cousin! Is it 
quite impossible for you to speak the truth for two 
minutes together ?” 

‘And is it impossible for you to speak seriously 
for two minutes together? What I have said is 
the truth.” 

‘‘Nonsense! But tell me, is it true or not true 
that you are engaged in Berlin? Who have you 
deceived ?—Jette and me, or my parents? Do for 
once speak the truth.” 

“If any one have been deceived, Haune, then it 
is your father; could I have thought of aught else 
at the moment, I should not have had recourse to 
an expedient which I cannot otherwise justify.” 

“ Very likely ; but to deceive your own uncle! 
I can tell you, Carl, that you have by that act bur 
dened your conscience with a great sin, with one 
almost as great as that of having deceived your 
cousins.” 

“It is a sin for which I trust you will grant me 
absolution. Ah, Hanne, the thought of my cha- 
racter appearing doubtful in your eyes was very 


You shall attempt no 


I must leave this.” 
Mind, do not tell me 
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painful to me; and from the first moment I grieved 
that I could not explain to you that it was but a 
pretext.” 

“I do not see that it at all concerns me whe- 
ther you are engaged in Berlin or not. You may 
engage yourself in China for aught I care.” 

“In your light-heartedness you make a jest of 
everything, and yet it is you who have taught me 
that life has also its serious side. You have 
wrought a change in me, Hanne; if you knew the 
effect the first sight of you, the evening [ came 
here, has had on my fate 

“Well, what about it? What dreadful effect 
did that sight produce ?” asked she laughing. 

‘‘ Dear Hanne, you unconsciously chose the right 
word when you called it dreadful. Yes, it will 
follow me like a severe judge, reproaching me with 
my folly; sleeping and waking I will implore for- 
giveness. Look at me once more as you looked 
on that memorable evening and lulled my con- 
science to sleep, and tell me that you will not 
hate me. See, on my knees I beseech you to give 
me one look, one friendly word.” 

[ had actually fallen on my knees and taken 
Hanne’s hand. 

“ Let go my hand. You are squeezing it so hard 
that you hurt me; that does not belong to the 
part you are playing. Rise, cousin, else you will 
soil your dress ; besides, I do not like to see people 
in such old-fashioned attitudes. You men ought 
to thank your stars that it has gone out of fashion 
to make love on the knees. Nothing can be more 
tasteless than such pastorals; to them belong a 
shepherd's hat with green tassels, and lambs with 
red ribbons round their necks.” 

I rose quite abashed. 

“You seem to be a good actor,” continued 
Hanne; ‘when you come out to us next Christ- 
inas we must try to get up some private theatricals. 
How delightful that will be! Last year we were 
obliged to give them up, because no one would 
play the lover's part. Holm would on no account, 
although I consented to be his lady-love; and a 
play without love is like a ball without music.” 

‘‘ Let us speak seriously, Hanne. I am really 
going away; indeed, I may be gone when you least 
expect it, as I hate leave-taking. It is not with- 
out pain that I think of parting from my amiable 
cousins, for God knows when we shall meet again. 
You langh, [ cannot forbid your doing so, but it is 
nevertheless true that your image will follow me 
wherever I go.” 

* Then you will always be in good company.” 

‘Let me have the satisfaction of feeling,” con- 
tinued I, “that I shall live in your friendly 
remembrance. Forget the cousin if you will, dear 
Hanne, for after all cousinship is not worth much, 
and let the friend take his place ; the former con- 
nexion is accidental, for the latter I shall have 
cause to be grateful. I give up the former when 
I leave gaard, the latter accompanies me 
wherever I may go.” 

“And I dare say that it will not trouble you 
much,” said Hanne. “I do not stand in need of 
What should I 








cousins, and still less of friends. 





make of you? My confidant?—lIt is not the cus- 
tom in our family to have such. I am my own 
confidant ; it is the safest plan ; and in this respect 
I do but follow my sister's example, who never 
said a word to me about her attachment to Gustav. 
Should I make you my counsellor ?—-A precious 
adviser I should have! No, I fear that you will 
be dismissed as useless if you do not rest satisfied 
with the post you hold.” 

“ Well, then, Jet me keep it, but not as a gift 
of chance. You must of your own free will choose 
me for your cousin, your cousin elect; that isa 
title of which I shall be proud.” 

‘* Will you, then, promise to come out to us at 
Christmas and take part in our private theatricals?” 

‘‘T will even promise you a representation before 
the end of the autumn,” said I. ‘* Heaven knows 
if I shall have the same dramatic talent next 
winter as I have now.” Hanne’s liveliness was 
contagious, and the sentiment so often laughed at 
was thrown into the back-ground. 

‘Then I hereby solemnly nominate you my 
arch elected cousin ; and permit you, over and above 
this, of especial grace, and in consideration of 
your great and manifold merits, to bear the title 
of Grand Inventor of Falsehoods to my court.” 

‘And this nomination you seal with this little 
brown glove, of which I will deprive you, that I 
may impress an humble vassal’s kiss on your hand, 
and which I will in future wear in my helmet as 
a sign of my new dignity.” 

‘No, hold! give me back my glove? So much 
I would not throw away upon you. It is a good 
glove—not a rent in it, not even ripped in the 
Give it to me; I do not like to have odd 


seams. 
things. Give it to me, or the other will be of no 
use.” Hanne tried to snatch it from me, but I 


kept fast hold of it, and soon got possession of the 
fellow. 

‘*You must redeem them, Hanne—a kiss for 
each; they are honestly worth it, such good new 
gloves as they are. ‘They are forfeit by all the 
laws of chivalry, and I cannot spare them for less.” 

“ You must be mad, Carl! Do you imagine that 
I would kiss you to get back my gloves? I would 
sooner die!” she added, with comic indignation. 

‘Dear little envelope, once in the keeping of 
the serpent that has mortally wounded me, on 
your smooth, perfumed surface I press my lips! 
Tell thy mistress what I ventured not to pronounce, 
what at this moment I confide to you.” I kissed 
the glove. 

I restored them to her, and was just about to 
claim their ransom when I heard the Justitsraad’s 
voice. 

“Jette! Hanne! Carl! Hallo! Where are you?” 

‘‘ Here, in the avenue,” said Hanne, running 
away from me. “ We are coming!” 

‘“ But, dearest Hanne! the forfeit!” 

“ We will settle that to-morrow ; to-night you 
must give me credit.” 

‘* Dearest Hanne, it will be much too late to- 
morrow! for Heaven's sake, have mercy on me! 
I pr going away to-night! No to-morrow will see 
me alive.” 
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Gustav and Jette, who now came up to us, 
laughed. The gloves and the kiss were for ever 
lost. 

‘ Well, children, where have you been?” said 





the Justitsraad. ‘‘Come and dance another round 


with the servants, and then we will jom your mv- |] 


ther. She is preparing mulled claret for us to) 
counteract the effects of the evening air. Stop, | 
Carl! stop! Hanne is sure to be engaged by one | 
of the men, go you and dance with one of the 
milk-maids. ‘There is lame Ane, she has not) 
danced much; it is a pity she should not amuse | 
herself because her one leg is a quarter of an | 
ell shorter than the other. Go and dance with | 
her.” 

‘Do not tell the poor girl too many wicked 
stories,’ said Hanne, as 1 was going into the | 
summer-house. ‘* Have mercy on her soft heart, | 
aud do not try to purloin her gloves, for the cow- 
herds would be sure to interfere.” 

‘Gloves! Cowherds! What have you got into 
your heads now?” asked her father. 





‘* Mischief! sheer mischief, uncle !”’ 

“Fie, cousin! that is not the language of a | 
chivalrous man,” said Hanne. * Do not tarnish | 
your new arms, but let them be as spotless as your | 
reputation. Now go and engage lame Ane, and I | 
promise you to lead a dance that will last at least | 
an hour.” 

The dance was over, the mulled wine drunk, | 
the happy Gustav had gone home, the family had 
bidden each other good night, and I was alone. 

It is the last evening, thought I to myself; the 
short dream is at an end, and I must leave this 
happy house never to return. A deep sigh accom- 
panied this reflection. And my treachery will 
soon be discovered ; they will despise and abhor 
me. I have, perhaps, made them the laughing- 
stock of the whole neighbourhood. And Hanne? 
What if I stayed yet another day, only half a day, 
only a morning? ‘That may involve myself yet 
more—TI who am already too weak to burst asunder 
the bonds that bind me here. No, I will go! Inan 
hour the moon will have set; in an hour How 
I ever allowed myself to get into this predicament 
is inconceivable! But I have no time for moralis- 
ing at the very moment that I am to separate from 
Hanne for ever !—for ever! Those are dreadful 
words, Now all is quiet in the house; I do not 
hear anything but Pasop shaking his chain ; he 
will not bark when he sees that it is I. 

I gathered up my things and opened the win- 
dow.—But shall I go without leaving a letter? The 
kind people might be alarmed about me; and 
what shall I write? Be of good cheer, cousin! 
carry out the adventure bravely to the end. What 
would my friends say if they saw me? I must, 
besides, try to put them on a wrong seent; but I 
will address the letter to Hanne ; she shall see that 
my last thought was for her. 

I took up my pencil and wrote: “ Hanne’s 
cruelty compels me to this hasty flight. I leave 
this hospitable house, while I bless its amiable in- 
habitants and the hard-hearted fair one who forces 
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olden times, possessed the jus asyli for gentlemen 


in difficulties.” I stuck the paper in the frame of 
the looking-glass where it could not fail to attract 
attention. 

After I had played the lively part to the end, I 
assed several hours in a most serious mood, unable 
to tear myself away from the dear ——gaard. It 
was not until I perceived that day began to dawn 
that I took heart of grace, threw my carpet-bag 
out of the window and climbed down the tree. By 
a circuitous road I reached the wood which lay 
near the village where dwelt my uncle. The sun 
was already high in the heavens, when, fatigued, 
discontented with myself and the whole world, L 
arrived at inge parsonage. 

One evening, about a week after my arrival, | 
was sitting in the twilight with the aged couple, 
while my thoughts were at gaard. ‘The pastor 
rubbed his black cap backwards and forwards on 
his head, speaking in an under-voice to himself. 
At length he said: ** Truth to tell, nephew, I do 
not know what to make of you. Never was there 
young man of such a sedentary turn. You have 
not as yet been further than the garden and the 
wood, and I assure you there are many places in 
the neighbourhood well worth seeing.” 

‘It is a pity that he should have come to us old 
people,” said the pastor's wife. ‘ Had our son 
been at home, then, indeed, matters would have 
been different; but he is in Kiel. How can we 
possibly amuse such a young man? I feel quite 
sorry for him, poor boy !” 

I expressed my entire satisfaction with my pre- 
sent quarters. But, in fact, I felt very ill at ease ; 
my spirits were painfully depressed. I was but one 
mile from gaard, where my departure must 
have caused great consternation ; and although I 
often in the evening sneaked about the house that 
held my dear little Hanne, I had nevertheless 











heard nothing of the family since | left the place 


to which my heart was clinging. 

“Instead of your being a wild, harum-searum 
fellow as you were always described, you are a 
complete Puritan. It is no good sign when gaiety 
takes sucha turn. And then your appearance alters 
every day, nephew. It seems to me that your 
complexion has grown darker during the last 
week ; and you are as yellow as if you had the 
jaundice.” 

‘* God forbid!” exclaimed my aunt much alarmed. 

I reassured her as to the state of my health. 

* And now that you are cultivating the hair on 
your upper lip,” continued my unele, * you will 
soon look like a dragoon. If you were not such a 
quiet, sedate young man, I would accuse you of 
being a puppy.” 

I had by degrees, and with no little trouble, 
dyed my hair and stained my face with walnut- 
juice, to prevent my being recognised should any 
of the servants from ———gaard chance to meet me. 
For the same reason I was cultivating moustachios ; 
but as yet they were very slenderly developed. 

‘‘ Now, tell me, nephew, what is your reason for 
wearing those horrid moustachiog ?” 





me to seek refuge in Fredericia, which has, from 
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Corps,* uncle, and we are ordered to wear mous- 
tachios.” 

“ What an idea! Did you ever hear the like ? 
But when we are in Rome we must do as Rome 
does, says the proverb.” 

This interrogatory passed off pretty well, and 
thus established a prescriptive right to my disguise. 

‘T am determined that you shall go out and 
look about you,” said the pastor. ‘ To-morrow I am 
going to ——gaard to transact some business with 
the Justitsraad, and you must accompany me; it is 
but a mile from this, and the country is lovely.” 

I felt almost at my wits’ end. * I would rather 
remain at home, uncle; I am not acquainted with 
the family,” stammered I. 

‘Indeed you shall not; I will have my own way. 
The people at gaard are kind, amiable crea- 
tures, and you will soon feel at-home with them.” 

(What am I to say next?) ‘The Justitsraad 
and my father are at variance on some matter of 
business ; they are bitter enemies. I shall not be 
welcome there; my name even is contraband at 
gaard,”” 

‘Indeed! I never heard of this before,” said 
the old man. ‘* We ought not to hate each other 
for the sake of the sinful mammon; I must con- 
trive to bring about a reconciliation between them. 
I'll preach them a sermon on the subject which 
they will not easily forget.” 

“It is my chief desire to see them reconciled, 
dear uncle, but I think that you had better not 
mention my name. When I may chance at some 
future period to make the Justitsraad’s acquaint- 
ance, without his being aware of who I am, it will 
be easier for me to speak to him. Believe me, it 
would be the best way to arrange the matter.” 
Time gained is much gained, thought I. 

‘Well, let it be as vou desire,” said my uncle. 
T will not, then, mention that you are here ; but I 
must drop a few hints about forgiveness and bro- 
therly love. That can do no harm.” 

‘No, that it never can,” said my aunt. “ But I 
agree with Adolph, and it is right that his wishes 
should be consulted in this case.” 

_As soon as the old people had retired for the 
night, I stole through the garden, and endeavoured 
to reach ——gaard by taking bye-paths. The 
moon shed her soft mild light over the tranquil 
scene; the clock struck eleven; it was the hour at 
Which the family generally retired for the night, 
and I might emerge from my hiding-place without 
the fear of meeting anyone. Once more I stood 
behind the shrubbery, under the windows, and saw 
one candle after the other extinguished. All was 
dark in the sitting-rooms, and now the light in 
Hanne’s room disappeared. . 

Sweet be thy slambers—blissful dreams be thine! 

Sleep well! 
murmured I, quoting Baggesen’s words, and my 
heart answered with the same poet : 








I love, I love, I love, I love 
None but thee ! 


In Jette’s room there was still a light ; she was 
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thinking of her Gustav; was perhaps even writing 
a loving word to him. I had a hard struggle with 
myself to refrain from climbing into the tree and 
calling to her. I had a claim on her indulgence, 
whose happiness I had been the means of found- 
ing. Founding! and who can say if my edifice 
does not already totter to its fall? ‘The real 
cousin has perhaps arrived! But it is done, and 
what is done cannot be undone. Let us hope for 
the best. With an involuntary sigh I retraced my 
steps through the garden. Alas! thought I, 
‘When the door is shut and the light is out, then 
I know who is forgotten,” says the proverb. And 
it would be well were I forgotten. 

Something moved behind me, it was my former 
friend, the Justitsraad’s pointer, but he followed 
me growling, as though he would drive me from 
the ground which I sullied with my presence. 

“Wachtel, my boy, is it you? Quiet! quiet,- 
Wachtel!” I tried to entice him to come to me, 
but he showed his teeth ; I attempted to pat him, 
but he barked at me, and the other dogs soon 
joined their voices to his. . “ Forgotten !” whispered 
I to myself, * forgotten and detested !” Wachtel 
followed me growling to the garden palings, and 
barked after at my shadow as I walked across the 
field. 

The next afternoon my uncle drove over to 
gaard. As soon as he had gone, I went to 
his study, which faced the east, and pointed alarge 








telescope in the direction where I knew gaard 
to be. I had a view of the whole plain. Tar off 


rose the trees on the high hills, that must be the 
garden; the grove lies on the left, there is the 
swing-hill! Something white rises, it appears and 
disappears at regular intervals. ‘It is Hanne, 
swinging !” exclaimed I, joyfully ; and I stood witha 
beating heart the whole afternoon staring over at 
the swing-hill, in the hope of again catching a 
glimpse of the object which had, alas! but too soon 
disappeared. The sight of a tiny bit of her white 
dress had caused my heart to beat violently. But 
what was this compared to the agitation I was in 
when, in the evening, my uncle’s carriage drove up 
to the door of the parsonage ! 

When his pipe was lighted and he had seated 
himself in his old arm-chair and inquired about 
all the servants, he said, pushing his black cap off 
his forehead, ‘I heard a strange story over there, 
which has given me much to think about.” 

‘What was it? Was it about the Kapitelstax ?"© 
asked his wife. 

‘No, it was not, child. It was a very strange 
story. They do not wish it spoken of, but [ am 
sure that you will not mention it when I beg you 
not to do so. Now you shall hear. Ob, hand me 
a light, Adolph, my pipe has gone out. ‘That will 
do—thank you, my boy ; now it burns very well. It 
was the story; yes, it was indeed a very strange 
one!’ And now he told how, one evening, when 
the nephew who was betrothed to Jette was ex- 
pected, a person arrived who knew all about the 
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family, could answer every question put to him, 

passe d himself off for Carl, and insinuate’ himself 
into the good graces of the whole family. Some 

how or other he got to know that Jette was attached 
to young Holm, and so he declared that the en- 
gagement between himself and Jette must be at an 
end, as he was betrothed to a lady in Berlin. The 
Justitsraad was at first very angry, but at last gave 
his consent, and the same evening there was a 
dance at gaard. Next morning, cousin Carl 
was nowhere to be found ; but he had left a slip 
of paper behind him, on which was written some- 

thing that no one could quite comprehend. ‘Two 
days elapsed but he did not return. On the third 
day another person arrived. who also called himself 
Carl, and said that he was the expected nephew. 

He had a letter with him from his father, and the 
whole family immediately recognised him. The 
first person was consequently an impostor. But 
was betrothed both to Holm and to her 
cousin, who had come to arrange matters for the 
wedding. ‘This caused a terrible to-do. He wanted 
to insist upon Holm giving up Jette; at length 
the Justitsraad interfered, “and an angry discus- 

sion took place between him and Carl, who left 
gaard the following day; and so offended was 
he, that the Justitsraad found it no easy matter to 
extort a promise from him that he would not men- 
tion what had taken place.” 

* Lord have mercy upon us! Itmust have been 
some very wicked person!” exclaimed my aunt, 
clasping her hands, when her husband had finished 
lis story. 

‘* Fle was undoubtedly an impostor, and in truth 
it was a very strange affair. But can anyone tell 
me what could have been his intention in going 
there?’ 

‘'To steal, of course! 
of the cupboards? Is nothing missing ? 
the plate? No spoons?” 

‘* Nothing whatever, and he stayed there two days, 
going in and out at his pleasure.” 

‘* Hfow dreadful! But we shall hear more of him; 
he perhaps wished to make himself acquainted with 
the premises. When the nights get darker, they 
will be sure to hear from him.” 

* It is an unaccountable story,” said I in husky 
tones, which would have betrayed me to an atten- 
tive observer. ‘ And have they no idea, no suspi- 
clon a of who it was ? 

Not the least, nephew. They described him 
asa » Senda well-mannered young man ; and all 
that he said was so plausible that it never entered 
their minds that he was not the real cousin Carl.” 

‘* You may rely upon it, dear friends, it has been 
that notorious Morten Frederichsen, who broke out 
of the prison in Roeshilde. He is said to be a 
consummate rogue,’ said myaunt. ‘ I have heard 
that he once gave himself out for a Russian officer, 
and spoke the Russian language as if it had been 
his mother-tongue. He must “have escaped from 
prison again. He is a dangerous person. The 
Lord preserve us from all evil! I will go and see 
if the gate is bolted, and tell Morten to let Sultan 
loose at night. We cannot be cautious enough 
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when such folks are playing their pranks in the 
neighbourhood.” 

The old lady left the room in order to see the 
house well secured against the supposed burglar, 
little dreaming that the person she so much feared 
was living under her peaceful roof. 

The next day we spoke of nothing else, and I 
found it easy to get out of my uncle all that he 
knew on the subject. I learned that the real 
cousin had not pleased the family, and that, in 
fact, they were all glad that the engagement had 
been cancelled. My unaccountable disappearance 
had furnished them with abundant food for all sorts 
of conjectures ; but they never expected to have 
the enigma solved, as all the inquiries that had 
been quietly made by Gustav and the Justitsraad 
had proved fruitless. The former had written to 
a friend in Fredericia, as I had alluded to my 
going there in the paper which I left at gaard ; 
but they did not think that it would lead to a dis- 
covery. Thomas went daily in search of me 
through woods and turf-bogs, but with every day 
his hope of conducting me back as a prisoner to 
——gaard diminished. 

My folly had thus caused no mischief. ‘“ For- 
tune had been the guardian of the fool,” as it 
generally is. I cannot describe the pleasure with 
which I gathered these accounts ; and after having 
turned them over in my mind for several days, I[ 
at length fancied that I might venture to appear 
again at gaard,and get absolution. I formed 
a thousand plans, but rejected them all; at last I 
wrote to Copenhagen for other clothes, and in- 
closed a letter addressed to the Justitsraad, which 
was to be posted there, and wherein I openly cone 
fessed all that my exuberant spirits and a conca- 
tenation of the most accidental circumstances had 
led me into. I appealed to Miss Jette for her in- 
tercession ; I knew that she would not refuse me 
this. I spoke of my sorrow and repentance, and 
humbly entreated that my sins might be forgiven. 
I only ‘concealed my name and my love for Hanne. 
You will not, | hope, dear reader, ask me why J 
did so. 

At length my blue coat came from Copenhagen, 
with accounts of my letter having been duly posted. 
And now my impatience increased with every hour. 
I did not find it difficult to induce my uncle to 
pay another visit to gaard, and ascertain the 
sequel of the story which every night deprived my 
aunt of sleep. I had intended to accompany him ; 
but when it came to the point I dared not, and 
excused myself with a headache, so he went with- 
out me. ‘ You are not well, nephew, that I plainly 
see,” said he, as I followed him to the carriage. 
‘We must have the doctor here; you will be 
quite black at last. During the last fortnight you 
have become as brown as a gipsy; and it is no 
natural healthy colour either.” 

The good old man did not know that I was 
every day systematically destroying my complexion, 
and found it no easy matter to gipsify myself. 











‘He shall take some of my drops,” said my 
aunt. ‘ They are worth all the physic in the 
world, and he will soon be well ;” she made me 
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go with her, and forced me to swallow a draught 
bitter enough to make the most hardened sinner 
confess. 

“ Well, have they got hold of Morten Freder- 
ichsen ?” asked my aunt, when the pastor returned 
‘Has he committed burglary at 





home. 
gaard ?”’ 

‘No, no, child, it was not a rogue of that kind. 
In truth, it is a strange story. He has written to 
the Justitsraad from Copenhagen.” 

“ Written !—a threatening letter !—menacing 
him !—merciful Heaven! And that from Copen- 
hagen? What an unheard-of piece of audacity to 
commit just under the very nose of the head of 
the police! But, Heaven be thanked! he is no 
longer in our neighbourhood !” 

“No; let me speak, wife dear ; it is not at all as 
you suppose.” And now he related the contents 
of my letter, which only served to increase the 
curiosity of the family at gaard. My aunt 
could not recover from her surprise. 

‘ But what says the Justitsraad ?” asked I. 

‘Why, what could he say? He is glad that it 
proved to be an educated man, for the letter is 
well written, though he is annoyed at the trick 
that was played upon him. Jette never rested 
until she got him to promise that he would not let 
the affair vex him any longer. As I thought of 
what you told me about your father, I took an 
opportunity of saying a few words about brotherly 
love and forgiveness, and quoted some beautiful 
passages from Scripture relating thereunto. They 
talked a great deal about the unknown person, and 
the Justitsraad said that he would make his ears 
tingle for him if he ever got hold of him, but 
that it would amuse him to see the young man 
again; and my two dear pupils tried to persuade 
their father to put a mysterious summons in the 
journals, but Mr. Holm advised him not to do so.” 

‘‘And Mr. Holm was right. Those people are 
too easily imposed upon,” said my aunt. ‘ Should 
he, after all, turn out to be a rogue—and I bave 
my suspicions, for he who will lie will steal 2 

‘That does not follow as a matter of course, 
dear aunt,” said I. 

‘“ But,” said the pastor, ‘‘ we are invited to dine 
at gaard to-morrow, and I promised that we 
would go, and you too, Adolph; I told them that 
I had a nephew staying with me.” 

“I? But you know, uncle, that my father and 
the Justitsraad ‘ 

‘Why, yes ; we must try to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. ‘To harbour feelings of enmity towards 
each other is unworthy of such men. Leave that 
tome. I have not mentioned your name, and you 
may present yourself to the Justitraad without any 
fear of his being prejudiced against you; he is an 
excellent man.” 

Just as well first as Jast, thought I. 

‘Had we not better take the drops with us ?” 
said my aunt, the next day. ‘ Adolph looks very 
black under the eyes; he is worse even than he 
was yesterday.” 

** Let me see that you do not get seriously ill, 
nephew,” said my uncle. “I do not like your 
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looks. But perhaps it is the dark moustachios 
that have changed you so much. Faith, I think 
you have blackened them with burnt cork. How 
it does alter a man! You don't look like yourself. 
The Livjegers must be a fine corps.” 

My endeavours had succeeded. Instead of the 
gay, fresh-complexioned, fair-haired cousin in the 
green frock-coat, who had deserted from —— gaard, 
there came with the pastor from inge a seri- 
ous, taciturn, dark-haired nephew in a blue coat, 
with an olive-brown sickly complexion, and a pair 
of black moustachios. 

No one recognised me; the Justitsraad called 
me Mr. Adolph, and gave me a friendly reception. 
The party consisted of Kammeraad Tvede, the 
landed proprietor from Jutland, and his family ; 
Gustav, a friend of his, and ourselves. I doubt 
whether the dark stains could hide the colour 
which suffused my cheeks when Hanne entered 
the room. She had grown ten times handsomer 
in the last fortnight, and was fascinating beyond 
all measure. I stood silent and serious at one of 
the windows. The many different thoughts that 
rushed through my mind assisted me in playing 
the part of a bashful stranger. Wachtel got up 
and took a turn round the room to snuff at the 
company; he wagged his tail on approaching my 
aunt, but growled at me; Hanne called to him, 
and bade him lie down in his corner. 

‘‘ But how does it happen, my friend, that vour 
daughter is not betrothed to-day to the same person 
as when we were here last?” asked the landed pro- 
prietor across the table. 

‘*It was a bit of fun of the children,” answered 
the Justitsraad. ‘‘ The young gentleman you saw 
was my brother's son, who was on a visit to us; 
Jette was already then engaged to Holm.” 

“Oh, is that it? But where is your nephew ?” 

‘He left us a fortnight ago.” 

‘He is a very fine young man, and who knows 
if he may not in time think of marrying your 
youngest daughter? What says the young lady to 
that ?” 

Hanne blushed and remained silent; the Jus- 
titsraad looked at my uncle with an embarrassed 
smile, and felt as if on the rack. 

‘‘ Your father resides in Copenhagen, Mr. Adolph? 
Is it not Mr. Adolph whom I have the pleasure of 
addressing ?” said the landed proprietor, that un- 
tiring questioner, as he turned to me. 

] started and bowed. 

‘And he is a merchant,” he continued, “ and 
trades principally with the West Indies ?” 

“Yes, he trades a great deal with the West 
Indies,” answered I, changing as much as possible 
my natural voice. 

‘“T think, however, that my brother's chief busi- 
ness is with the provinces,” said the pastor. ‘* Com- 
mission-business in corn; it is a safer trade than 
the West Indian.” 

“Ah, Mr. Adolph’s father is your brother ?” 
said the landed proprietor. ‘“ Probably married to 
a sister? He is a very fine young man. In the 
army, I presume ?” 

‘‘No he is not, Mr. Kammeraad; he is in a 
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merchant's office; but as Livjeger he is obliged, 
by the new regulations, to wear moustachios,” an- 
swered my uncle innocently. 

The attention of the whole party was now fixed 
upon me. The blood rushed to my face. Gustav 
and the Forstjunker looked at each other smiling, 
which I interpreted thus: “ He is a conceited 
idiot; a fig for the regulations!” What an unmer- 
ciful interpreter is conscience ! 

We all went into the garden to take coffee. 1 
approached Jette and commenced a conversation 
with her about the beauties of the surrounding 
country. 

‘‘You have been some time at your uncle's 
said she. 

‘*Some time. I should long since have termi- 
nated my visit had I not had a difficult commission 
to execute, one which is almost beyond my powers. 
It is a commission to the family at gaard,”” 
added I, when I found that she would not ask any 
questions. 

“To us?” said Jette. 
SO difficult a one?” 

‘Tt consists in nothing less than to restore to 
a friend that peace of mind of which his own follies 
have deprived him, and to procure your father's 
forgiveness for an insult which, if it be e withheld, will 
eve : weigh heavily on my friend's conscience.” 

Jette looked at me with astonishment. 
do you mean, Mr. Adolph? I do not understand 
you. 

‘‘ My friend has written to me from Copenhagen, 
and given me full authority to negotiate with your 
father for an amnesty ; but the papers which he has 
sent for that purpose seem to me so confused that 
[ must decline the commission, if you, to whom 
he most particularly recommends his ease, refuse 
me your powerful protection. That he has most 
shi imefully abused your confidence cannot be de- 
nied.” 

“ You know—that is—you are acquainted with 
that strange story ?” said Jette embarrassed. 

‘Tam; and so well, though this is the first time 
I have the pleasure of seeing you, that you cannot 
know it better yourself. It is on your discretion 
and assistance that I depend ; nevertheless, I dare 
not mention my friend’s name before he has re- 
ceived full pardon. His orders were strictly to this 
etiect.” 

“T think it strange indeed that a person who 
has so grossly insulted my father and the whole 
of the family —” 

“You also? Tam sorry that he has so greatly 
misinformed me. From his letter I could not but 
conclude that the very reverse was the case.’ 

Jette coloured very much, and I thought that I 
saw tears in her eyes. ‘He shall not find me 
ungrateful,” said she. ‘I have not for one mo- 
ment forgotten what I owe him. What do you 
require of me?” 

‘‘ My friend intreats that you will, through me, 
forgive him for the mystification to which accidental 
circumstances gave rise, but which was carried on 
solely from the sincere and unselfish interest he 
took in your fate. He earnestly desires that you 
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would intercede in his behalf and procure for me 
a private interview with your father, which I trust 
will terminate in his forgiveness.” 

The rest of the company drew nearer, and I was 
forced to break off the conversation. Gustav and 
Hanne were disputing. 

“It's all very well, and you may laugh at me to 
your heart's content,” exclaimed Hanne; “ but I 
maintain the whole system of relationship to be 
most odious. Isn't it abominable to have kith and 
kin forced upon you whether you will or no? Why 
isn't it made compulsory on us to be compelled to 
bestow our hands only on persons within certain 
degrees of affinity? To be sure it would do away 
with love either gradu: il or at first sight; but that, 
perhaps, might not be without its advantages.” 

‘* Recollect your last choice, it was not a very 
good one. A more disreputable individual birth 
could scarcely have brought you into connexion 
with.” 

“Yes it could, for the individual who came 
afterwards, with the stamp of legitimacy on his 
forehead, was much worse. If my choice, as you 
call it, fell on a deceiver, he was at least spirited, 
lively, amusing, while the other was spiritiess, 
sulky, pedantic, tiresome; in a word, unbearable. 
But I know you do not mean a word of what you 
say against him. ‘The real nephews and cousins 
whose acquaintance I have lately made are very 
poor specimens, and Jook as if they could not say 

‘bo to a goose.’” Hanne accompanied this descrip- 
tion with a side-glance at me, who was in truth 
playing the part of the most uninteresting nephew 
imaginable. She had no idea of how much plea- 
sure she had caused me the moment before. 

‘ You are right, Miss Hanne; I agree with you 
that legitimacy is a good thing,” said the landed 
proprietor, joining in the conversation ; he had 
caught that one word of a discussion which only 
a few of the persons present understood. 

During our walk Jette took her sister's arm 
and whispered something to her. Hanne looked 
scrutinisingly at me. As soon as an opportunity 
offered I approached her and began to talk of the 
weather, that excellent introduction to the most 
serious subjects. We were soon engaged in a 
couversation which turned upon the information 
which Jette had given her. 

‘My sister tells me that your friend is very 
desirous of obtaining our forgiveness,” said she ; 
‘we have already granted it, for he has done us a 
greater service than he is aware of. But as to our 
esteem, that is another question; to that he has 
probably renounced all claim.” 

* You nounce too severe a sentence upon 
him, if you forbid him all hopes of regaining your 
esteem. Without it, your forgiveness would leave 
him poor indeed ; while, on the contrary, to win 
your esteem would almost redeem the forfeit he 
has incurred.” 

Hanne blushed slightly at the ae of the 


word forfeit. “ You rate i a ee she. 
“Not higher than my fri Your esteem is 
what he desires, and "tid not the t 


thought of you draw him baek to this place, I 
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should not now stand before you as his advocate. 
Your sister has promised to procure me a private 
interview with your father. If your hatred of my 
poor friend be unquenchable, tell me so, that I 
may spare your father recollections which are 
perhaps unpleasant. Without your entire forgive- 
ness I cannot wholly fulfil my mission, and 
os 

partially I will not do it. 

“ You are a zealous advocate, it must be con- 
fessed. Well, then, speak to my father; I will 
not prove myself the most hard-hearted of the 
family. esides, I feel that your friend has an 
intercessor in my Own propensities to practise jokes 
on my neighbours; though his was a joke of a 
very serious nature.” 

“I expected this kindness from you, or my 
friend would not have described you in true colours.” 

“And what colours did he employ, if I may 
venture to inquire? It is no easy matter accurately 
to delineate anyone, after an acquaintance of so 
short a date.” 

‘The most brilliant! He has dipped his pencil 
in heaven, if I may be allowed to make use of a 
trite simile: in a word, he adores you.” 

‘Indeed? He is too kind!” said Hanne, 
offended. At the trite simile she smiled; the 
plain truth she took in high dudgeon. 

We were at the foot of the swing-hill. ‘ The 
view from the top of this hill must be very fine,” 
said I. Common politeness obliged her to ascend 
it. Gustav and his friend followed us at some 
distance in deep conversation; the rest of the 
party had remained in the summer-house, where 
coffee was served up. 

‘It is indeed a fine view,’’ repeated I, almost 
mechanically. 

‘There is your uncle's church,” said Hanne ; “ it 
is one of the twelve visible from this spot.” 

“T have seen this hill from the window of my 
uncle's study. These white pillars stand out so 
ylainly from the dark green back-ground.” 

* Did they frighten you? You thought, perhaps, 
that they were—”" 

“A gibbet?” said I, interrupting her. ‘“ No, I 
faim nut so imaginative as my friend.” Hanne 
looked at me. “Do you remember what he asked 
of you on this spot? ‘That you would, when you 
heard him spoken ill of, and doubted his honour, 
come here and judge the absent with indulgence? 
That you would not condemn him because appear- 
ances were against him ?” 

‘‘ Hle must have given you a very circumstantial 
report,’ said Hanne laughing. ‘“ Every word 
seems to be correct.” 

‘* :very word which he hasexchanged with you 
will remain engraven on his heart. You promised ; 
may he flatter himself that you have not forgotten 
such promise, what time he so strongly needed 
your compassion ?” 

“Indeed I have defended him more than he 
deserves,” answered Hanne. “ But now it is no 


longer necessary; and should he ever again visit us, 
he will tind in me his most inveterate foe ; for I do 
not allow those to go unpunished who have prac- 
tised deception on me.” 





‘Be merciful, I beseech you to forgive him; he 
cannot endure your anger. I have come to throw 
myself at your feet; with your forgiveness he will 
have courage toencounter the storm. Miss Hanne,” 
added I imploringly, in my natural voice, ** no one 
but yourself is aware that the persecuted sinner is 
here. Condemn me, if you have the heart to do so; 
let your lips decide my fate.” 

Hanne looked at me with aroguish smile. ‘* You 
would not betray me and abuse my confidence ?” 
added I beseechingly. ‘‘ Grant me your forgive- 
ness, insure me that of your parents. You have 
recognised me, notwithstanding my disguise ; with- 
out it I could not have ventured to approach you by 
the light of day. In the evening I have often been 
here, and watched the light in your room until it 
vanished, and I was left without any visible sign of 
your presence.” 

She looked at me for a moment with an expres- 
sion of mildness—nay, even of kindness; then 
clapped her hands and cried, ‘ Gustav! Linden! 
Make haste! Come! Here he is! We have him!” 

‘Who? What is the matter?” inquired the 
others hurrying towards us. 

‘‘Miss Hanne! for Heaven's sake! You would 
not surely ! You abuse my confidence! I 
have not deserved this from you! Would you be- 
tray me to the strange gentleman?” stammered I, 
surprised at the sudden change. 

“Tt is he! the pseudo-cousin and no other! 
There he is! Now he is our prisoner,” continued 
Hanne, and jumped with joy. 

“Cousin! He?” asked Gustav in astonishment. 
‘ But tell me—” 

“Mr. Holm,” said I, “and you, sir, who are a 
stranger tome—” 

Hanne interrupted me. “It is true!” she said, 
‘*] owe you an explanation. ‘To Gustav you need 
make no excuses, in his heart he considers you his 
greatest benefactor; and this ‘ stranger’ is as well 
acquainted with your exploits as any of us. You 
will not betray me and abuse my confidence,” said 
she, parodying my manner; ‘therefore allow me 
to present to you my future husband, Mr. Linden. 
You once asked me what was the meaning of the 
ring I wore. Do you remember? At that time I 
could not give you an answer; now I will confide 
the secret to you. And hereupon, my most ho- 
noured arch-cousin elect and grand court-teller of 
truth, allow me to conduct you to the arms of your 
loving relatives.” 

Had I known this a few hours before, I would 
never again have set foot in ——-gaard. Now I 
was obliged to allow myself to be led away by her, 
after having stammered out some words which 
must have sounded as much like a curse as a con 
gratulation. I know I felt far more inclined to 
ban than bless. 

My uncle was walking in the avenue with the 
Justitsraad and Jette, who had prepared her father, 
but who had not as yet the least suspicion that the 
supposed friend was in reality the person for whom 
she had solicited forgiveness. I advanced towards 
them looking like a poor sinner, as I was. 

‘* Dear father,” said Hanne, “ here I bring you 
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a deserter, who has surrendered to me, rescue or 
no rescue. He looks forward to your forgiveness, 
and if you withhold it it is I who must bear the 
responsibility.” 

“Let me speak, child,” said my uncle, who 
imagined that she was alluding to a “reconciliation 
between my father aud the Justitsraad. “Asa 
servant of the Lord, it is my duty to preach for- 
giveness and mutual good-will; remember His 
command, who called himself the ‘Fountain of love, 
to banish evil and hostile thoughts from your 
minds. See, he has come to you with hope and 
trust, and now he offers you his hand in token of 
2 reconciliation which is worthy of two estimable 
men. Receive him kindly, my old friend, and do 
not any longer force him to deny his name because 
it was once the name of your enemy ; let the past 
be forgiven and forgotten.” 

‘You also, my worthy old friend? Well, then, 
I suppose I must yield. In truth, that giddy 
pate has found protectors in abundance,” said the 
Justitsraad, offering me his hand. 

‘“* He is interceding for his friend,” 

“For my benefactor,” said Gustav. 

‘‘ For his old father,” said my uncle. 

‘‘ For himself,” said Hanne; ‘for this is no 
less a person than the titular cousin himself in 
disguise; the very same who has created all the 
confusion ; but what his name may be, Heaven only 
knows.” 

‘‘ Adolph Kerner, my nephew, a son of Mr. 
Kerner, the merchant, in Copenhagen ; he has no 
reason to be ashamed of his name,” said my uncle. 

Universal surprise. 

‘ The self-styled cousin himself?” cried Jette. 

‘The young Kerner who was in Hamburg?” 
asked the Justitsraad. 

“What? The deceiver is my nephew?” ex- 
claimed my uncle, upon whom the truth only just | 
flashed. 

The dreaded discoveries were made, my secret 
was betrayed. The explanation was soon given; 
their forgiveness followed, and we were reconciled. 
The Justitsraad gave me his hand and shook 
mine heartily. 

‘‘And now we must go and look for mother,” 
said Hanne, ‘ and prostrate ourselves at her feet. 
For the honour of our sex I hope that she will keep 
Mr Kerner a little longer in purgatory.” 

We entered the summer-house, in which the 
company were still seated at coffee. The Justits- 
raad led me to his wife and said, ‘‘ Here I bring 
you the lost nephew; he returns, like the prodigal 
son, and sues for your forgiveness ‘To-morrow he 
will appear without moustachios and with fair hair; 
aud he hopes that he will then find in you the 
same kind aunt whom the false cousin Carl has 
learned to love.” The Justitsraadinde gave me her 


said Jette. 





hand and shook her finger at me. 

‘And here is Morten Frederichsen, wife dear, | 
ie. Sultan was to keepoffthe parsonage! The | 
rogue !—he has indeed made game of us old people,” 
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said my uncle laughing. ‘And his jaundice is 
much better.” 

‘‘ Nay, what do you say, Morten Fredericksen ? 
How he has frightened me, that ————s 
fellow! But I have the consolation of having repai 
him with my drops.” The good old lady shook 
her head, and could not yet quite comprehend the 
state of matters. 

‘“And I have the pleasure of introducing to 
Kammeraad Tvede, the young Kerner, a son of 
Mr. Kerner of Copenhagen, and who has lately 
returned from a voyage to Hamburgh,” said the 
lively Hanne, drawing me towards the landed pro- 
prietor. 

‘A very fine young man,” said the Kammeraad. 
‘“‘T have the honour of being acquainted with your 
father, and recommend my self to the favour of the 
firm.” I sought refuge with Jette and Gustav, 
who took me under their protection. 

“For shame, you malice-bearing folk,” said 
Jette. ‘* The sun is just setting, and you are still 
persecuting Mr. Kerner so cruelly.” 

“Such persecution he can well bear,” said the 
Justitsraad ; ‘‘ and I hope that it will not frighten 
him away from a house which will always be open 
to him, and where he will in future be as heartily 
welcome under his own name as he was before 
under that of cousin Carl.” 

‘You may perceive now that my examining him 
in the Almanack was not so silly a thought after 
all,” said Hanne. 

‘To you, Miss Hanne,” said I, “ is certainly due 
the honour cf having placed me in the most pain- 
ful dilemmas; but be merciful now, and do not 
play with me as a cat does with a mouse. It is 
the victor’s duty to be generous to the vanquished.” 

‘No; you have said thou to me,” answered she, 
‘‘and you wanted to kiss me,” she added, in a 
lower voice ; ‘“‘ these are things I cannot so easily 
forgive—these are crimes of leze majesty !” 

‘* Ah, do not remind me of what I have done; 
it is but too difficult for me to forget it.” 

‘There, the sun has just disappeared below the 
horizon,” said Hanne. ‘ Now I must give in, | 
suppose. I forgive you, then; but on condition 
that, according to our former agreement, you are 
to come to us at Christmas and help us with our 
private theatricals, to which I hereby invite all 
present. ‘ Truly, he has a wonderful talent !'" added 
she, quoting from *‘ The April Fools."* 

The next day I left inge and returned to 
Copenhagen, where I had a fight with the 
walnut-juice before I could entirely obliterate all 
traces of it. Whenever I see advertisements in 
the papers to the effect that people wish to transact 
their business ‘without the intervention of a 
third y,” I cannot refrain from smiling as 
I think, This is a fundamental principle worthy 
of serving as rider to Knigge’s well-known adage : 
‘‘ Never send your letters by private hand."’ 








* A popular Danish vaudeville. 
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Ir is a proverbially difficult task to catch a weasel! beer of the author should be oceasionally spoiled ; 


asleep. We should have thought it equally hope- the barrel will last the longer. It is good that 
less to find the Times napping. Yet, if we may} poets should know that poetry was made for the 
judge from the article on ‘* The Poetry of Sorrow,”) public, not the public for poetry. “ Few people, 
(printed Noy. 28th, 1851), the Times, the acknow- | meager or a are oe by — 

dged leader of the public mind on every subject their own way. true critic is a physician of the 
i central ciean diaaiaad by the tons mind, and his treatment strengthens the constitu- 
rays of a thousand daily correspondents from all) tion of an author.” Whereupon the Zines, per- 
parts of the heavens—the great monarch of the | ceiving that the writer of “In Memoriam” is 
ocean of journalism, distinguished from other) heated and red-hot with the blaze of undiscrimi- 
monsters of the literary deep by his rapid circula-} nating idolatry, proceeds to temper the steel of his 
tion, has only lately discovered the existence of| constitution by a slight application of the cold 
the volume of poems entitled ‘In Memoriam.” | water cure. 

It may be that we are wrong in supposing the) ‘The hydropathic professor is not universally 
Times to have followed the somnolent example! popular with us, _ = aig of the old 
of the worthy Homer. Perhaps, as the old gen-| school. He may be a clever fellow, but we cant 
tleman says whose eyelids a a after dinner, it} trust him. He — kill his pryen in ve 
‘wasn't asleep all the time.” Perhaps the critique | recognised way. e is not a man of professiona 
in question ae written on the day dee the | — If he — a hydropathist he _— 
lication of the poems, if not before. tumour) be a mesmerist. the soirées mystérieuses cease 
whispers that the detailed biography which appears | to attract, we should not be surprised to see him 
in the columns of the leading journal on the} turning his hand to poses appre 3 is like = 
morning after the decease of any eminent indi-| ready Greek of the Empire, all things by turn an 
vidual, To in fact been lying cut and dry for an all things you please : 
indefinite period in some pigeon hole of the office | Augur, scheenobates, medicus, magus, 
in Printing-house-square. Once, if we remember!) In short, omnia novit; he is too deep for us. 
rightly, the Times foreran the Fates,and presented) When his programme states that he has opened 
an elaborate posthumous memoir long before it | the Panhydrotherapeutic Asylum (at great expense) 
became due. ‘The review of ‘“‘The Poetry of Sor-| exclusively for the benefit of mankind in general 
row” has probably been long in existence, and only! and the shivering patients in particular, we do not 
biding its time. | place an implicit belief in the perfect ingenuous- 

The exercise of the right of criticism is free to; ness of his self-devotion. We are apt to suspect 
the whole reading public. In the press, which; a less disinterested motive. We see the cloven 
educates the public, it is not a matter of right but | foot, invisible to the innocent Jayman. 
of duty. The censor literarum is w be condemned,,| In the present instance, the key to the whole 
of course, when the literary offender escapes with-| performance is afforded by one of the individual 
out punishment. But for the sake of quiet, the| pieces of criticism. Why the powerful lever that 
feeling of mankind provides a statute of limita-| moves the destinies of kingdoms, and raises or 
tions. When a year and a half has elapsed since! depresses the hopes of millions, has gone out of 
the commission of the offence, the daily paper may | its way to dissect a mere piece of poetry, we hope 
be considered to have forfeited the right of action by and bye to show to the satisfaction of our 
by its own laches. ‘The case has been carried readers. Our first business is to analyse the 
before other tribunals. The weekly papers have actual value of the criticism. 
said their say; the monthly magazines have! To prove that Mr. Tennyson has gradually 
severally laid down the law ; the quarterly sessions | “ grown into the most resolute mannerist in Eng- 
of appeal have confirmed or reversed the judg-; land, except Mr. Carlyle,” the Times brings into 
ment of the inferior courts; the public mind is court the volume of verses entitled “In Memo- 
already formed, and the journal has no locus standi. | riam,” as the latest production of the author's pen. 

The sensitive author, having run the gauntlet If, in the intervals of business during the last 
with more or less credit, and sustained the fire of eighteen months, the Times had thoroughly read 
the whole line with tolerable bravery, has begun! the volume in question, it could hardly have failed 
to remember that other things exist in the sphere to observe that the whole range of the subject 
of human interest besides “my last work.” He! extends over three or four years from the death of 
can bear the sight of the * Edinburgh Review”! the poet's friend: which is stated to have occurred 
without wincing, conscious that he has been already | in 1833. Few works in any language bear within 
flayed. Heis once more kindly amongst his kind;| them such convincing marks of their authenticity 
he enjoys his breakfast, and waxes jolly over his| as to the time of their composition as are con-. 
dinner. Down comes the daily paper with a roll tained in this series of poems. It is impossible 
of unexpected thunder, and turns sour the cream | not to feel that they were actually written under 
of the morning and the beer of the afternoon. ‘the inspiration of the feelings which they pourtray. 


6 
It is good, in the eyes of the Times, that the| The date of their promulgation by the author's pub- 
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lisher has nothing to do with the matter. If one of 
Raphael's earliest pictures were now to be discovered, 
no one except Mr. Millais would quote it as an irre- 
fragable proof that in his latter years that artist 
bad grown into the most resolute imitator of Pietro 
Perugino. There are mannerisms in “ Love's 
Labour Lost’ which we should never find in 
‘Othello ;” yet Shakspeare did not think it ne- 
cessary to re-write his earlier plays, nor Raphael 
to paint out his juvenile pictures. They had other 
things to do: so has every true genius ; and so, we 
hope, has Mr. Tennyson. 

In extenuation of the many demerits of “ In 
Memoriam,” we are directed by the Times to ac- 
knowledge at once that * the writer dedicated his 
thoughts to a most difficult task. He has written 
200 pages upon one subject—in other words, he 
has painted 120 miniatures of the same individual, 
with much happiness of expression,” &c. &c. ‘The 
author of the ‘‘ Odyssey” begins by requesting the 
muse to tell of the man of many wanderings, and 
writes twenty-four books upon the same subject, 
with ‘“ great bloom and freshness of landscape- 
illustration, and many touching scenes of busy and 
in-door life.” Yet it never occurred to us to regard 
the *‘ Odyssey” as (in other words) a mere col- 
lection of 240 miniatures (allowing only ten toa 
book) of the same individual. Such a work, how- 
ever curious in the eyes of the antiquarian, would 
undoubtedly run a risk of wearying us by its mono- 
tony and repetition, instead of being universally 
acknowledged to be incomparable, for its compass 
and unity, to anything else in Greek literature. The 
Epistles of St. Paul were never intended for mere 
pieces of self-conscious autobiography ; nor are the 
Dialogues of Plato only so many illuminated por- 
traits of his respected master. We see Socrates, 
although his snub-nose is not represented with the 
coarse accuracy of a daguerreotype ; in the eyes of 
the Jimes, Cromwell without his warts would not 
have been Cromwell. 

The philosophic Times, holding by the golden 
rule of ‘* Nothing too much,” finds among other 
defects of these poems such ‘“‘ enormous exaggera- 
tion” as ‘is likely to largely lessen the satisfaction 
of a reflective and tasteful reader.” It is indeed 
sad to think how much exaggerated nonsense is 
going about the world under the disguise of poetry. 
In the days of our hot youth and ill-regulated 
literary desires, we used to think the speech of 
Corivlanus to Aufidius, 

Measureless liar! thou hast made my heart 

Too great for what contains it !|— 
was not altogether unnataral under the circum- 
Stances. ‘* We knows better now, thank our 
Llessed teachers,” as the Ragged-school boys say. 
‘The reflective and tasteful reader will immediately 
perceive the ridiculous exaggeration of the ex- 
pressions here used. All lies can be measured 
exactly by their distance from fact. How, then, 
could any person who professed a decent regard 
for truth speak of a measureless liar? That the 
heart of a living human being should be too great 
for what contains it is mathematically and logi- 
cally absurd. How could Coriolanus have for- 





gotten his Omne majus? Such is the result of 
applying to poetry the great idoloclastic test of 
resolution into prose. We must allow that the 
Volscian critics were wiser than ourselves ; for they 
incontinently took Coriolanus and (as the custom 
of those days was) tore him for his bad verses and 
exaggerated sentiments. 

The taste of the 7'imes is not only critically 
accurate but puritanically straitlaced. It cloaks 
itself with proper scorn at the idea of anything that 
‘isn't English.” It isn’t English to call your 
college-friend anything but ‘“ Old fellow.” Let the 
Frenchman say Mon cher, and the Italians Mio caro, 
gioja mia; let Kossuth and his bearded Hunga- 
rians embrace each other on either cheek; we 
Englishmen never use the phrase * My dear,” or 
anything of that sort, except to a young lady. The 
Greeks did so, but there is no reason why we should 
imitate the Greeks in everything. Our language 
won't admit of it, as we have no distinct feminine 
termination for adjectives. The Irish use such 
expressions, to be sure ; but they don’t understand 
our language. Shakspeare did so, but then 
Shakspeare actually called his friend a rose; and 
what in nature has a rose to do with a trencher 
cap and gown or a horsehair wig? We are not 
roses but old fellows, as our fathers were; and so 
we will continue to be in poetry and in common 
life, despite of aJl the affectations of Shakspeare. 

In a certain familiar Volume, not indeed origi 
nally written in our own tongue, but happily trans- 
lated into stronger English than we often meet 
with now a-days, is to be found the following sen- 
tence : 

“ T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 

We fear that the matter and the manner of this 
sentiment must be equally objectionable in the 
eyes ofthe Zimes. The friendship of Jonathan and 
David was, no doubt, incomprehensible to the co- 
temporary Philistines. 

That many passages of “In Memoriam” are 
obscure there is no denying. Obscurity is not a 
thing tobe rejoiced at; it is, however, a fault into 
which all language may fall, from the mystic 
chorus of A‘schylus down to the eloquent news- 

r-article. We have been assured by “ refined 
and educated readers” that they fully believe, on 
the authority of the 7imes (though puzzled to iden- 
tify the exact locality), that somewhere in the pages 
of ‘‘ In Memoriam” a Cantab is styled a rose ; such 
is the influence of critical ambiguity upon the 
minds of the reading public. But we may venture 
to affirm, that in no case does the obscurity of ** In 
Memoriam” arise, as the Times asserts, from want 
of meaning. This is a point upon which we invite 
the refined and educated reader to exercise not his 
faith but his reason. If, in one among our 120 
miniatures of the same individual, a feature seemed 
imperfectly drawn, we should naturally correct our 
impression by comparison with the other 119. In 
perusing a work of such ackuowledged unity and 
compass, before branding a sentence with the 
stigma of absolute unintelligibility it ay be as 
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well to examine the context. The intelligent 
Beeotians would have needed no C&dipus if the 
Sphynx had propounded no more hopeless enigmas 
than those which puzzle the Times. To expound 
the “ absolutely amazing’ mystery of the Shadow 
with the cloak, quoted from No. XXVI., they would 
have turned back some six pages to No. XXII. 
They would have there discovered that 


Where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow feared of man ; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
Ard epread his mantle dark and cold, 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 

And dulled the murmur on thy lip; 


And bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, though I walk in haste, 

And think that, somewhere in the waste, 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


The cloak, at least, will bear resolution into 
prose without difficulty. The valley of the shadow 
ef death is familiar to most Epglish readers. The 
next poem begins as follows : 

Now sometimes in my sorrow shut, 
Or breaking into song by fits; 
Alone, alone, to where he sits, 
The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, 


Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 
I wander, often falling lame, 
Aud looking back to whence T came, 
Or on to where the pathway leads. 
Death opens the gates of Knowledge. If Love, 
bereft of its fair companionship, should fail upon 
the dreary way, and sink into indifference, 
So might I find, ere yet the morn 
Lreaks hither over Indian seas, 
That Shadow waiting with the keys 
To cloak me from my proper scorn, 
In such a case, the sooner Death comes to save 
the soul fiom its self-contempt the better. It is 
as plein as if the words had been, ‘“‘ The said 
w with the above-mentioned cloak and herein- 
before particularly-described keys.” 
Let us try whether the other mystery can be 
brought down to the level of ordinary vision. 


! ’ 
Sila 


That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should wove his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general soul. 
The writer in the Times has probably a strong 
of personal individuality. He doubtless 
secvis to himself a separate whole. He moves his 
rounds about the City of London, and is known 
among mortals by the name of Mr. Never- 
theless, as far as regards this article and his other 
literary contributions, he has entirely fused the 
skirts of self. His individuality has fallen plump 
iuto the general soul—the anima mundi—of the 
He is no longer Mr. , but the Times. 
We trust this illustration of the stanza in question 
will be found satisfactory by that proverbially sharp- 
eve individual, the * blind man” of the General 
Post-oflice. The actual dogmas of Buddhism are 
certainly not within the sphere of his daily re- 
but that creed is held by one third of 
the human race, however vague and unsweet it 
mor appear to ourselves and the Times. We in- 
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vite all our readers, who have not yet , become 
familiar with Huc’s delightful account of his 
travels in Tartary, to meditate upon the compre- 
hensive formula which expresses the devout Lama's 
aspiration for the ultimate union with Buddha of 
his own human soul. 

0 THE JEWEL IN THE LOTS! AMEN! 


Pegasus is still under the yoke. He has paid 
the “‘ tax” at the various toll-bars ; he has satisfied 
the demands of common-sense by assuming the 
gait of prosaic every-day life; he no more neighs 
out exaggerated feelings in a wild and intemperate 
manner ; his neck is no longer clothed with thun- 
der ; he trots ‘‘ uncommon steady.” But we have 
not done with him yet. We must make him quiet 
enough for a young lady to ride. None of your 
cow-kicks or bits of playfulness here, if you please. 
Ah! would you !— 

‘When Mason was writing “ Caractacus,” he 
was cautioned by his most accomplished friend to 
make every allusion so plain that it might imme- 
diately be understood; because, he said, we are 
not allowed to hint at things in general or parti- 
ticular history as in the Greek fables, which every- 
body is supposed to know. This stanza of Mr. 
Tennyson will show our meaning: 


And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly wise ; 
And over those eth eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo. 
We shall not say if we comprehend the closing 
line. We can keep a secret. But we put it tothe 
last young lady for whom Hayday bound the 
‘ Princess’ in pink morocco to answer whether the 
‘bar of Michael Angelo’ raises a distinct image to 
her mind, so distinct that, in her next lesson from 
Gavazzi, she wil! be able to put the passage into 
good Tuscan for the father.” 

Not having read ‘‘ Caractacus” lately, we cannot 
judge how far Mason benefited by the kind caution 
of his most accomplished friend; but we object in 
toto to the principle of distinction here laid down. 
An individual may draw a decided line between 
what he knows and what he does not know; but 
the limit of what everybody is supposed to know is 
as shadowy and unmeaning a line as the Caffre 
frontier. The skirts of individual ignorance are 
easily fused in the supposed knowledge of every- 
body. All young ladies know by heart their cate- 
chism of classical mythology ; therefore, whatever 
is in that catechism may be merely alluded to in 
poetry without going into all the details. In read- 
ing her ‘* Beauties of Shakspeare,” the young lady 
understands all about Hyperion’s curls, the front 
of Jove, and the eye of Mars; because Jove, Mars 
and Hyperion are in the classical mythology. She 
knows that Mercury (who, by-the-bye, has been 

rmitted these many years to “ light upon a hea- 
ven-kissing hill” without any questions on the part 
of the public as to what he lighted) was the hea- 
venly herald; and she takes it for granted that, like 
the express-trains and the electric telegraph, he 
must have “stations.” But Michael Angelo and 


his bar are not in the catechism of classical my- 
thology ; therefore the young lady is not supposed 
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to know anything about it. Shecan’t endure half- 
confidences. Has it anything to do with that funny 
Mr. Titmarsh? If a poet will mention a subject 
out of the common way he must tell her all about 
it. He must leave her nothing to exercise her own 





wits upon—nothing even to ask papa. If she’ 
come to consult us in our library we must receive | 
her in this style: ‘ Poetry, my dear Polly, ought 
to be so clear as to require no explanation. The 
fact of your coming here in a puzzle is in itself a| 
sufficient condemnation of ‘In Memoriam.’ But, 
if you must know what the bar is, take down the. 
first volume of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ and turn 
to the article ‘ Angelo-Buonarotti, Michel.’ Look | 
at the medallion placed at the head of that article, , 
and observe what there is over Michel's ethereal | 
eyes. It is quite as plain as your old friend Hy- | 
perion’s curls, who never had any till Shakspeare | 
gave him them.” 

We need not proceed any farther in the unpro- | 
fitable task of criticising verbal criticisms. ‘ In| 
Memoriam” (this is by way of explanation only, | 
and no personality is intended) need not care for | 
the flickering at its side of the treble tongues of | 
any number of serpents. ‘The world-wide fluctu-, 
ation of popular opinion has already followed 
thought, and secured its position in English litera- | 
ture. We may leave the remaining little pedan- 
tries to wither unnoticed in the vast. 

But we promised our readers to show them the | 
secret spring that has moved this ponderous ham- 
mer of criticism. For this purpose we will recall 
to our library our daughter Polly.‘ Polly, of what | 
country was Michel Angelo a native?” * Italy, | 
papa.’ If Michel Angelo had not been an Italian, 
and noted for Liberal tendencies, he might have 
flourished his bar in the very face of the Zimes. | 
What is the power of insidious eloquence over the | 
popular mind we know too well by our late expe-| 
rience of Kossuth’s speeches. The Parisian police | 
judiciously forbids Victor Hugo to sing, for poetry. 
is as dangerous a weapon as oratory. What if the 
author of ‘‘In Memoriam” should take to sympa- 
thising with the Italian Liberals? ‘The predilec- 
tions of Browning in their favour have long been. 
notorious; and we need only look up to * Casa 
Guidi Windows” to see how dreadfully he has ino- 
culated with cosmopolite Liberalism the previously 
immaculate poetry of Mrs. Browning. Vague 
rumours have crossed us that Mr. Tennyson has | 
lately voyaged in Italy. How do we know that he. 
is not alrealy in active correspondence with Maz- 
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zini? Alton Locke claims him for a democrat and 
Christian Socialist. Décidément, c'est un home 
suspect. 

So, lest Mr. Tennyson should do himself and 
the world some irreparable harm by a rash out- 
burst of Republican melody, we, the Times, are 
minded to put him down privily. We cannot 
allow the public to be so deeply influenced by any- 
body except ourselves. We will confess he has a 
talent for singing, because it is a patent fact; 
but we will show the world how the effect of this 
talent is neutralised by innumerable drawbacks. 
We will prove by irrefragable argument that he is 
a resolute manuerist, a sentimentalist, habitually 
given to enormous exaggeration, unspeakably inar- 
ticulate and unfathomably obscure. The public 
shall ultimately acknowledge that he is a mere 
musician ; and the public knows that great talents 
in music are compatible with general mental 
mediocrity. 

If, however, in spite of all depreciation, the 
public continues to read “ In Memoriam,” * Bells 
and Pomegranates,” or any other poetical works of a 
demoralising and democratising tendency, the /imes 
has its painful duties, and, like Louis Napoleon, 
will know how to fulfil them. The Shadow of 
Absolutism will stalk forth on some foggy morn- 
ing, wrapped in the most impenetrable cloak, and 
armed with the most awful bunch of keys. Betore 
the world awakes a grand coup d'état will have 
been perpetrated. Cinna the poet is always Cinna 
the conspirator. All the conspiring poets will 
have been simultaneously arrested by order of the 
Times. Mr. Kingsley will be chained to Mr. ‘Ten- 
nyson; Mrs. Norton will share the female ward 
with Mrs. Browning; Messrs. Clough and Bur- 
bidge will celebrate their Ambarvalia within very 
confined .limits; Mr. Milnes will expiate his 
‘Poetry for the People” by listening to the end- 
less recitation (by the author) of Mr. Macaulay's 
heroic lays; Mr. Rogers, like M. Dupin, will be 
gardé a vue ; Festus will incoherently demand to 
share the fate of his colleagues. The plough will 
be drawn over the site of the shop of Moxon, and 
the furrows sown with a crop of the most ineradi- 
cable prose. 

We recommend all who are in any way liable to 
the accusation of being poets to accept our timely 
warning, and flee the country; for this, we can 
assure them on the best authority, is the only full, 
true and correct account of the past and future 
anti-poetical policy of the Times. 
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PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE CAPE DIFFICULTIES. 


NO. 


Tuat England, in the midst of that harmony and 
good feeling which, we are annually assured, pre- 
vails betwixt our most gracious Sovereign and all 
neighbouring powers, finds itself engaged in a war 
scarcely less formidable than that which Algiers 
cost the French, must seem a mystery of difficult 
solution for casual observers Unhappily for those 
whose pursuits or interests lead them to follow more 
closely the doings of our public offices, the task 
is easier. It is alsoa melancholy one; for it re- 
veals the manner in which the resources of a fine 
colony have been repressed on one hand and 
squandered on the other. It explains how a tract 
of land, highly favoured by nature in soil and cli- 
mate, and well situated for trade, is neither a pros- 
perous field for emigration nor a source of supply 
for our markets. It may fearlessly be asserted, 
that before the naked Kaffir would meet British 
soldiers hand to hand, and boast of as many tri- 
umplis as his opponents, the political condition of 
that portion of the empire which he attacks must. 
have been reduced to a level nearly as low, in all 
essential points, as the savage state which presents 
so formidable a mien. 

Whether this be the case; whether without aid | 
from home the 160,000 inhabitants of our South | 
African colony would be able to maintain the re- 
cent encroachments made on the Kaffir te rritory, 
the following review of the progress of that colony | 
will enable the reader to decide. The statements 
made can all be veritied by the authority, chiefly, 
of official statements. 

The ¢ Cape of CGiood Hope, discovered and first | 
named Caba de los Tormentos by the Portuguese i in 
1493, passed into the hands of the Dutch in 1650, 
who succeeded to the trade with India, and used it | 
as a station of rest fortheirshipping. It was, appa- | 
rently, only in the eighteenth century that any at-| 
tempt was made to draw advantages from the’ 
agricultural resources of the surrounding country. | 
The Government, at least, seems to have been. 
anxious to maintain the post it occupied as a naval | 
station, without giving rise to the jealousy of the | 
aboriginal inhabitants. The proof of this lies in| 
the fact that, in 1702, a public inquiry was insti-| 
tuted into the proceedings of an adventurous party | 
of explorers, who had penetrated to the eastward 
as far as the Gamtoo river, in the present southern 
county of Uitenhage, where their further progress 
Was stop pe d by the natives. 

This caution had experience foritsorigin. The 
surrounding country, but partially cultivated, was 
occupied by pastoral tribes, who showed from the 
commencement a desire to maintain a peaceable 
commercial intercourse with the Europeans, but 
who never seem to have stood in awe of the new 
comers. An attempt at violence, made by a Por- 
tuguese Viceroy, was at once resented. That 
leader was killed, and his men were driven dis- 


I, 


gracefully to their ships. The Dutch Governors 
contented themselves, in the first instance, with a 
strip of land along the coast, to the eastward of 
Table-Bay, for which they paid compensation. 

The domestic polity of the native tribes was 
uniform, and bears the resemblance to that of the 
old Scotch and Irish clans, which may be expected 
from the similar circumstances of the countries. 
A mountainous region, thinly peopled, in which 
the pasturage of the valleys afforded food for 
cattle, while the leisure wherewith the occupation 
of grazing was attended left ample time for 
quarrelling and debauchery, became, in the absence 
of the civilising doctrines of Christianity, a theatre 
of alternate plunder and retaliation, of heritable 
feuds and of direful vengeances. The causes of 
the progress of the Dutch, when once settled, are 
easily traced. Holland is a pastoral country, and 
the improvement of the breeds of native cattle 
effected by the ‘boers” (the Dutch word for 
‘‘neasant-farmer”) is often reported as being a 
strong incentive to cattle-stealing in the Hottentot 
or Kaffir. While deprived of all ‘“* Government” 
support, the spreading of Dutch settlers does not 
seem to have much disturbed the tranquillity of 
the country districts. But with the extension of 


| the ‘‘colony” the mutual quarrels of natives and 


| Europeans: became numerous, and were attended 
with acts of ferocious cruelty, from an enumer: ition 


| of which it remains doubtful which party exceeded 
| the other in recklessness of conduct. 


Eventually 
the Dutch had succeeded in reducing nearly the 
whole of the nearest, or, as they called them, 
Hottentot tribes, to a state of domestic slavery ; 
and things were in this state when, after a short 
temporary occupation, the Cape of Good Hope 
was finally captured by the British forces, and 
ev entually ceded to us by Holland in 18133. 

The first extension of the colony by territorial 
occupation of any importance took place, as we 
have seen, in the last century. By the year 1809, 
when the Cape was surrendered by General 
Jansens, its frontier had been advanced to the 
Great Fish River, while to the north the ‘ places” 
of the boers stretched far beyond it into the cen- 
tral mountains, of which the Amatola range forms 
the centre branch. ‘ Bezuidenhout’s Kraal,” 
resting-station, named by Col. Collins, who was 
sent by Lord Caledon in 1810 as Commissioner to 
the Banks of the Orange River, no less than the 
name given to this magnificent stream, testify to 
the range which the Dutch had taken with their 
se ttlements. 

The Dutch official returns, forming, like our 
own, the basis of the colonial taxation, may be 
presumed to be tolerably exact. They thus describe 
the colony in 1806. 

The population was 77,055, of which 25,000 were 
slaves. ‘This gives about three slaves to a family ; 
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Lord Caledon, the first governor after the se- 


herdsmen pursuing their customary avocation | cond capture of the colony, desirous of ascertain- 


under the direction of some rich boer, there is 
some foundation for the assertion that such an 
organisation was, on the whole, beneficial in its 
ceneral results, even to the subjected race. The 
Dutch, it must be remembered, were Protestants ; 


| 


‘ing the situation of affairs in the Kaftir districts, 


sent Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, the principal mi- 


and, in Europe, they had founded their political | 


independence while fighting for religious liberty. 
Regarded from this point of view, every boer was 
a colonist missionary, and every “family,” as the 
boer’s settlements were termed, formed a centre 
of domestic although patriarchal civilisation. 
Agricultural produce, it must also be recollected, 
was not allowed to be sent to England. Heavy 
duties were levied, even on the wines and on 


litary officer, with a small party to those parts. 
The commission penetrated without molestation 


to the banks of the Orange River, notwithstanding 
that two expeditions of British troops sent by 
Lord Macartney and General Dundas, during our 
former occupation of the colony, from 1795 to 
1303, had been ignominiously defeated. The 
result of Colonel Collins's mission was evidently to 
impress upon his mind the impracticability of as- 
serting our dominion (even if it were otherwise 


desirable) over such numerous and warlike clans 


the wool or hides imported, in addition to the | 


freights, which were enhanced by the mischie- | 
‘the Great Fish River by the erection of a line of 


vous privileges allowed to the East India Company. 
No surprise, therefore, can be occasioned at finding 
no inclosures, nor any ground devoted to regular 


| 
' 
| 


and improved rotations of crops at the ** places” 


where the baer’s “ families” were located. Cattle 
was an object of trathe with the adjacent savage 
tribes. Such we must venture to call the un- 
breeched claus of the Gaikas, Griquas, Bechuanas, 
Tambookies, and Amatola Kaffirs, at the risk of 
figuring, like Mons. de Beaujeu in the ‘* Waverley” 
of some future South African novelist. Cattle 
found also a sale to the stately Indiamen and solemn 
convict-ships, as well as to the South-sea whalers 
who touched at the Cape on their return; these 
vessels took with them the elephants’ teeth and 
other African products with which the Kaffirs paid 
for any cattle they purchased. 

The silent, cautious habits of the Dutch are 
well displayed in the fact that it was not until 
about 1820 that the importance of the inland 
trae was foreed upon the notice of the authorities. 
Scotch settlers, who took out their notions of farm- 
ing from Scotland as it is, rather than from what 
it was in Robert Bruce's time, had been located 
beyond the boundary in the present district of 
Albany. Had they been inquisitive about etymolo- 
gies, they would have obtained a very practical hint 
about that locality from the old Dutch name of 
* Zurefeldt,” or the “ Sour Field,” meaning land 
Whose tenacious subsoil sours the farmer's pros- 
pects. Even Scotehmen could not then grow 
wheat in Albany ; and the settlers turned to trading 
with the Kaffirs, an occupation which, we are told, 
proved very lucrative. 

Sir Rufane Donkin established an annual fair on 
the river Keiskamma, in 1821, which the Gover- 
nor, Lord Charles Somerset, on his return from a 
temporary absence, abolished without ceremony. 
Iwo years afterwards, finding that it was easier to 
decree the destruction of trading intercourse than 
to effect its extinction, the same official was glad 
to restore this very fair. But from this specimen 
of the man, and the policy then pursued by his 
party in England, it may well be imagined that the 
trade he sanctioned was anything but F'ree-trade. 

We are now fighting in nearly the same tract of 
country, 


| 
| 


|econfined us showed that settlement with 





as those whom we classed under the appellation of 
Kaftirs. Colonel Collins recommends a plan for 
strengthening the frontier established by treaty at 


farms to be held on military tenure for the more 
easy concentration of a commando, when required. 

Mr. Charles Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg, 
visited the Cape at the same time, and, in Lord Cale- 
don’s absence, became the guest of Colonel Collins 


‘as the Governor's representative. From this accom- 


plished officer, then only thirty years of age, but 
who had drawn much colonial experience from long 
service in the West Indies, the future colonial 
minister learned the view which he afterwards tried 
to enforce against that of Sir Benjamin D'Urban. 
Lord Glenelg steadily refused to sanction any 
attempt to extend the bounds of the colony, al- 
though frequently pressed to do so, and caused 
portions which had been occupied by the troops 
after ejecting the Katlirs to be given up to them. 
It is to be lamented that this nobleman’s care was 
not equally bestowed on the internal policy pur- 
sued in the colony. But even his residence was 
not long enough to give him an insight into the 
direful plot that had been concocted. 

What was the impelling motive, or what may 
have been the source of information that it origi- 
nated in, is not known; but the British Govern- 
ment was no sooner confirmed in the undisturbed 
possession of the colony by formal cession on the 
part of Holland, than it determined to adopt a 
course which has put an end to the prosperity of 
the Dutch population, at the same time that it 
laid the foundation of all the calamities of this 
devoted land. It will scarcely be credited that this 
scheme was to invalidate the titles to lands ac- 
quired, in many instances, upwards of a century 
before our attack upon the peaceable colony. Yet 
so it was. A strange ordinance, issued in 1813, 
assumes that all the lands in the colony are held 
on quit-rents, the taxes which were charged, as in 
Holland, upon the cultivated, arable, and meadow- 
land, and upon the grazing-stock, being assumed 
to mean a rent payable to the Crown, as landlord- 
in-chief for lands which neither the Government 
of Holland nor that of England had ever possessed. 
The short historical sketch to which our limits 
the 
Dutch preceded colonisation. The first settlers 
intermingled with the native tribes and obtained, 
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by grant, sufferance, purchase, marriage or in- 
heritance, the lands they occupied. Where they 
settled, the Dutch throve; and, when sufficiently 
numerous, claimed or permitted the protection of 
the Colonial Government. The attempt on our 
part to invalidate such titles was therefore grosser 
than the conduct of the Emperor of Russia towards 
the Poles, or of the Austrians towards the Vene- 
tians and Ragusans. Private property is ever 
respected, barefaced as the reasoning occasion- 
ally is by which public rapine is sought to be 
ustified. 

Under this ordinance of the 6th of August, 
1813, therefore, every boer was called upon to 
come in and redeem the rent said to be charge- 
able upon his land, not in the way of a redemp- 
tion of land-tax to free himself from an annual 
burden, but in order to justify his occupation of 
ground to which he never dreamed to hear his 
right disputed. As may well be supposed, the 
astonishment and indignation of the Dutch popu- 
lation was not small as they gradually perceived the 
meaning of this proclamation. ‘Their just resent- 
ment was represented in the official correspondence 
as a spirit of disatfection; and well might such 
arise. But the object of a Special Commission sent 
from T:ngland to inquire into the state of the 
Cape was foiled by its being intrusted to three 
nominees of the Colonial Minister of the time, 
Lord Bathurst. 

The Commissioners, Messrs. Bigge, Colebrooke 
and Blair, entering into the spirit of this unjusti- 
fiable scheme, made two distinct reports. In one 
they recommend the abrogation of all the essential 
points of the excellent constitution founded, or 
rather taken from Holland, by the Dutch. With- 
out such a preliminary step the titles of the land- 
owners could never have been attacked. 

The civil government of the Dutch was excel- 
lent and popular in its basis, and had a military 
system of defence for its support. ach dis- 
trict had a landdrost, or chief magistrate (the name 
aud ottice are still found in Hanover and Lower 
Germany). A provincial council of elective assessors 
called the ** Ilemraad,” controlled and assisted the 
landdrost in the discharge of his duties. It was 
upon the summons of the landdrost that the tield- 
cornet called out the militia, or posse comitatus. 
Another duty of this magistrate was the registry 
of the possession and transfer of lands, books of 
registry being kept for the purpose, as is usual in 
all Germany, Holland, Belgium and France. It 
will scarcely be credited that these Commissioners, 
without discussing the point, recommend the trans- 
fer of this sacred trust, which from time imme- 
morial was retained in the hands of the local autho- 
rities, to the GovEKNoR oF THE CoLony. 

In their second report on the finances of the 
colony these same Commissioners thus give over 
the men from whom they had taken all means of 
legally enforcing their rights to the tender mer- 
cies of the plotters of this nefarious scheme. There 
being no document extant to show that the owners 
of land ever paid rent for it to the Crown, the 
two ideas of rent and taxation are curiously jumbled 





together in the following passages extracted from 
the financial report. 

“The original loan-rent (exclusive of the tithe 
and opgaaf) was a tax on stock averaging about 
one-fifth of a penny per acre throughout the colony. 
The maximum of the civil-rent to be assessed under 
the proclamation of 6th August, 1813, was higher 
than it is at present, having been fixed at 250 rix 
dollars for 6000 acres.” 

The rent, elsewhere declared to be a tax upon 
herds of cattle, is henceforward to become a per- 
centage on capital invested. 

‘* From the calculations we have made upon the 
latest returns of stock throughout the colony, it may 
be moderately valued at 1,323,196. sterling, and 
the assessment of a land-rent of two per cent. on 
this value would amount to 26,4632. Estimating 
the extent of land now cultivated throughout the 
colony at 99,858 acres, the amount of assessinent 
at 2d. per acre would be 852/.; and the land- 
revenue would thus amount to 27,295/., without 
reference to increase from the accumulation of 
stock to the extent of the resources of the land.” 

This change is acknowledged to be an innova- 
tion. 

* The practice of deriving a rent from grazing- 
stock has not generally obtained throughout the 


colony ; but it will probably be accelerated by asses- 


sing a rate upon the land proportioned to the value 
of the stock that it will bear, leaving to the occu- 
pier the full benefit of any improvement of its re- 
sources resulting from the application of his capital 
or ability.” 

The new impost here avowedly includes others 
besides those assumed to pay rent. Why or where- 
fore is not stated. 

‘According to the rate we propose, a land- 
revenue will be raised, a considerable part of which 
will be borne, not by the present occupiers of land 
who have paid rent for their lands, but hy the oc- 
cupiers of land who have hitherto been made liable 
only to the district assessments.” 

Property being unsettled by a sleiglt-of-hand 
unequalled in the projects of Babceuf or Proudhon, 
it is suggested that leases should be substituted 
for the right of possession by prescription. 

‘As we recommend that leases should be exe- 
cuted for all lands that are occupied until they 
may be finally granted, we conceive that it will 
tend to promote improvement to allow the tenant 
the full benefit of them, requiring, however, that in 
all sales or assignment of such leases a transfer- 
duty of four per cent. be levied, as in the case of all 
other fixed property, and that at the expiration of 
the term of lease he should be allowed to receive 
a grant of the land thus improved at the rate of 
quit-rent already fixed, or the valuation of his im- 
provements.” 

The charitable recommendation that leases 


should be granted on the terms of assuming that 
taxation was rent, until some new scheme for un- 
settling these, by means of grants, was concocted, 
proved, however, not very acceptable to the boers. 
Some who deemed, under the circumstances, that 
it was desirable to have a recognition of some 
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kind, declaring their. occupation of their property | been disagreeable enough to the boer even if they 
to be justifiable, in dealing with a Government so | had involved no unsettling of his title, and no im- 
constituted, were not a little surprised at finding | pertinent advice about the management of his farm. 
no readiness to give even the promised leases. | Coupled with these, which were regarded as injury 
The long and acrimonious correspondences, remon- | and insult, the whole proceeding was looked upon 
strances and petitions, which, although published, | as intolerable. Discussions which had long been 
were as little attended to by Parliament as by the | entertained respecting an abandonment of the Bri- 
Colonial-office, are too well known to be dwelt upon ‘tish territory were ripened to a decision by the 
here. Sutlice it to say that, at the Cape, as com- | results of the Kaffir warof 1834 and 1535. 
plete a resumption of lands long held as private | The fearful inroad committed on the frontier 
property was effected, as that notorious resump- | settlements by the Gaika Kaffirs, who carried off 
tion, equally disastrous and unjustifiable, which |or destroyed, according to the official return, 5,458 
occasioned such misery in Bengal. But as long | horses, 111,418 head of cattle, 156,878 sheep, 
as the field-cornetcies existed, and the militia out- | and burnt no less than 458 houses of colonists, was 
numbered the colonial garrison, the boers would | clearly owing to the abolishing of the national 
not be made to feel the whole weight of the power system of defence without substituting any effee- 
brought to bear against them. The next point to | tual arrangement in its place. The Kaffirs calcu- 
obtain was the abolition of the field-cornetcies, |lated their advantage, and entered suddenly the 
under the pretext that the boers had manifested ‘undefended provinces ; not, however, without a 
so much discontent that they could no longer be | plausible reason for declaring war. All the etforts 
depended on, and that the garrison of Cape Town | of Colonel (now Sir Harry) Smith, after a protracted 
was quite sufficient for the security of the colony. | war of nearly two years, obtained from them but 
This being accomplished, the Dutch population | the nominal cession of a worthless territory, which 
looked upon themselves as marked out for destruc- | we could not have maintained had it been accepted. 
tion, and an undisguised feeling of hostility per- But, in his exertions to raise supplies, Col. Smith 
vaded the whole. had seized some cattle belonging to boers, and 
It was while matters were thus circumstanced | some of their farms had been destroyed, aud lives 
that the abolition of slavery throughout the British | even been sacrificed. For these losses compensa- 
empire was proclaimed. The boer proprietors were | tion was claimed, and, on its refusal, the project 
thus deprived on a sudden of the labour at their | long entertained was put in execution. 
command; and the properties whose titles had} Across the least accessible passes of the Win- 
been invalidated became worthless in their eyes. |terberg mountains a route was chosen, by means 
They repeatedly declared that it was no disincli- | of which, avoiding Caffraria Proper, the boers 
nation to employ free labour which actuated them; | could reach the western portion of the fine district 
aud, indeed, not only were free natives taken into |of Natal through the country of the Griqua and 
their employ, but it was stated in evidence before | Bechuana tribes. The boers in the border dis- 
a Committee of the House of Commons that the | tricts moved first in parties of forty to fifty waggons, 
greater number of the unfortunate English settlers | taking with them their moveables, implements, 
who had been located in Albany had been received | cattle and sheep, and observing all military pre- 
‘is servants into the families of the more fortunate | cautions in their march. The old German custom 
boers. Of the amount awarded as compensation | of the “ Wagenburg,” or intrenchment formed by 
they generally complained, as well as of the ar- | interlocking their waggons, did them good service. 
rangement by which the money was to be paid in | At night they thus formed their encampment, and 
Loudon, and it was left to them to provide a mode | when attacked it presented a ready fortress for 
of drawing it thence. their cattle and families. Successive parties of 
_ All these matters have been dwelt upon in par- | various sizes, some numbering 100 waggons, fol- 
liamentary blue-books, and in the accounts pub- | lowed ; party followed party until a larger detection in 
lished by travellers. But what undoubtedly was | this most valuable body of British subjects took place. 
of more weight with the Dutch, and which, although | When the news spread that the boers were 
likewise communicated to Parliament, has been | trekking, the feeling prevalent throughout the 
passed over in silence, was the attempt made, where | colony was one of sorrow mingled with dismay. 
leases were granted as promised by the Colonial | How many will go? Where do they mean to 
Minister, to curtail the extent of ground occupied | settle? Are they in league with the Kaffirs? 
by the larger landowners. ‘The area which every | These were the universal questions. The spirit 
boer of wealth declared to be requisite for the |evinced by a body of men of property, conduct, 
maintenance of the stock he owned was 6000 | and peaceful dispositions, in thus openly displaying 
acres. Ina country of 18,000 square miles in ex- | at oace their contempt for the Colonial Govern- 
tent, and which was inhabited by less than 100,000 | ment, and their fearlessness in encountering the 
souls, it was deemed good policy in Downing-street | savage tribes which had for years kept our best 
to insist upon the Minister's notion of what was | generals and best musters in activity, produced 
good or bad farming. The 6000 acres were com- | admiration, in most minds mingled with regret, 
monly measured in a primitive fashion by pacing a | both at the actual loss which the migration in- 
fixed distance in all directions from a pole set up | flicted on the colony, and the state of legal 
as acentral point. ‘The new system entailed ex- | insecurity which such an extreme measure revealed. 
Peusive and troublesome surveys, which would have | To allow a body of men like the old Dutch in- 
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| The ready submission to the Qheen’s forces by 
ferred living amongst the savages of the wilderness so determined a body confirms the opinion gene- 
to the nominal protection of the royal standard of rally entertained, that the boers had in reality no 
Great Britain, was enough to flush the cheeks of hostile feelings towards the British sway, but that 
all but such as relied upon the distance of the | they found their position under the Cape Govern- 
scene of action and the indifference of parties at | ment an intolerable one. The reader, we think, 
home to colonial proceedings, to screen the real | who has followed us thus far will be very much in- 
authors of the catastrophe from exposure and dis- | clined to agree with them on this point. 

grace. The authorities at Cape Town and Gra-| The establishment of a new colony naturally 
ham’s Town were at first puzzled. So decided a | seemed likely to involve none of those vexed ques- 
protest against their evasive and offensive replies | tions which they trusted they had left behind them. 
to the claims and remonstrances of the boers The few years of rest they had enjoyed convinced 
evidently took them by surprise. At length the them that the fertile and well-watered soil of 
Governor, Sir G. Napier, resolved to do something, | Natal promised an ample indemnification for their 
and neither having means nor instructions for his | isolated locations in the mountainous parts of tho 
general guidance in the dilemma, a detachment of | old colony. They had carried with them their 
100 men was despatched by sea under Major | native domestic and political organisation. Even 
Chartres, to take up a position on the coast near | their apprenticed slaves had accompanied the 
Port Natal, probably with a view to assert British | most of them; and they had declared their inten- 
sovereignty in case it should be disputed hereafter. ‘tion of keeping the promise of ultimate emancipa- 
The detachment arrived while the main body of | tion made to such when the period of apprentice- 
the boers was engaged with the Zooloos in the | ship expired. Their first care on settling in their 
interior, and meeting with no resistance, intrenched | new homes was to build churches and found 
themselves at Port Natal, which had not then been | schools, and the officer to whom they surrendered 


habitants to proclaim to the world that they pre- | 


declared a British colony. ‘could not but feel respect for men who had pre- 
served their dignity amidst such severe trials. 
One more awaited them. A general amnesty, 
with respect for private property and institutions, 
had been proclaimed, with the exception of four of 
their leaders. But those leaders of what at Cape 
Town was called their rebellion, were too far in the 
interior of the country to be exposed to danger, 
and the attempt to enforce their punishment was 
sure to entail no little cost on those who under- 
took the task. 

Were even the ofticially-published documents 
concerning the unsettling of the land-tenures, and 
the withholding of the promised leases of the Cape 
farmers by the Colonial-office, not considered 
enough to warrant our justification of the boers 
and sympathy with their fate, still the treatment 
they have received since their settlement at Natal 
amply displays the tendency of the Ministerial 
policy to be what we have stated. 

In the first place, a doctrine entirely new, both 
to English and to colonial law, is started, by which 
subjects who leave a British colony are, ipso facto, 
assumed to be rebels. ‘The appellation of insur- 
gent boers, rebellious boers, is met with in every 
page of the blue-books referring to this disgrace- 
ful transaction. Now it happens that no point of 
international law is clearer than that stipulating 
for freemen the right to leave their abodes and 
settle in other countries. Between countries, the 
mass of whose population has recently been 
freed from predial serfdom, it forms a subject of 
stipulation in treaties, and as such enters into the 
Treaty of Vienna. No foreign power has made 
any such stipulation with Great Britain, because 
it is a maxim of common-law with us that our 
flag everywhere frees the person appealing to it, 
if he be not a criminal, and, of course, also his 
goods and chattels. Russia, and, we believe, Tur- 
key, stand alone in non-recognition af this prin- 


The passage of the boers through the passes of 
the Winterberg does not seem to have been impeded 
by any native tribes. But before all reached the 
point to which they were bound it was necessary 
to come into contact with the shrewd, cruel and 
daring Dingaan, chief of the Zooloos. Peter 
Ketie, the leader of a large party of the boers, 
entered into a negotiation with Dingaan upon | 
reaching his territory, and, deceived by a friendly | 
message, went to meet him at a conference, when 
he and his party were treacherously murdered by 
the Zooloos. After receiving this news, the Dutch 
already settled at Port Natal, accompanied by some 
English settlers, went up the country, and, joining 
the main body of the boers, who arrived soon 
after, took such signal revenge upon the Zooloos 
that Dingaan’s power was entirely broken up, and 
he himself, driven out of his territory, was obliged 
to take refuge with a neighbouring chief, who soon 
afterwards had him put to death. — 

The British Government having some time pre- 
viously refused to colonise Port Natal, Sir G. 
Napier took no steps to impede the boers, who de- 
liberately chose their settlement and founded the 
town of Peter-Maritzburg in a far more advanta- 
geous position for agricultural pursuits than any 
portion of the colony they had left presented. But | 
they were not long to enjoy such tranquillity. A | 
pretext was seized that the boers meditated an | 
attack upon some of the friendly (?) Kattirs of the 
Omaponda tribe ; and in 1841 a party of 250 men, 
with tive pieces of cannon, was despatched from 
Graham's Town to Port Natal. Captain Smith, 








the commander of this small force, although de- 
feated in a first action with a loss of two guns, 
contrived to intrench and maintain his position 
until relieved by Colonel Cloete, who arrived a 
month later in the Southampton frigate, with a 
large force, to which, after disputing its landing, 


| 





the boers ultimately submitted. 


ciple, and both are, for that reason, looked upon 
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as Asiatic Governments in principle, if not in| 
But to suppose that our | 


geographical position. ose 
colonial law imposes any greater restriction on the | 
free movements of British subjects than the com- | 
mon-law authorises, is assuredly a new point raised, | 
of equal importance to capitalists and to emigrants. | 
When, in the course of the West India slavery | 
panic, the Gladstones and the Reids removed a 
large portion of their capital from the Western | 
portion of the empire to the Eastern, did they’ 
deem it essential to ask leave of the Colonial- 
oftice 2 But had there appeared to them a pro-| 
mise of a better speculation in the Isle of France | 
than in Mauritius or in Madagascar than in Ben- | 
gal, would these parties have looked upon them- | 
selves as bound by any law, English or colonial, | 
from trying the venture? Would, by their acces- | 
sion, the one or other of those countries have be- | 
come an annex to the British Empire ? | 
These are the men to whom the boers, and not | 
the boers only, but all who have an interest in | 


| the new Cape regulations for the sale and occu- 
pation of Crown (?) lands at Natal, involving the 
dictation of a peculiar style of farmimg in favour 
in Downing-street, caused the boers to assume an 
attitude which at once brought Sir Harry Smith, 
who had a Kaffir war on his hands, to reason. 
The knotty question of the six thousand acre estates, 
if settled before the trekking, would have unques- 
tionably either prevented two Kaflir wars, thus 
saving thousands of lives and millions of wasted 
property, or would have brought those wars to a 
different result. It was abandoned eventually with 
a bad grace, in two paragraphs of the published 
official correspondence. 

Sir Harry Smith remarks, in one of his letters, 
‘‘ I have conceded the point of the occupation of 
six thousand acres, upon which the boers so much 
insist, on my own responsibility.” ‘To this Lord 
Grey as curtly replies, **Since you have done so, 
1 will, under the circumstances, not undo it.” 

It has been our wish to state the history of the 
Dutch colonists under British rule uninterruptedly 






colonial property, appeal on this question. They! 

are placed in Parliament as representing the inte-; to the period of their exodus from our colorty, 
rests of colonial property and colonial trade. Why,; because although, as we shall hereafter show, in- 
then, must we not ask, were they absent or indif-| timately connected with the Katlir wars, it is 
ferent, when repeated demands for inquiry into! essential that our relations with the boers should 
the state of our colonial government were made to} be placed in a clear light. All published official 


the House of Commons? Why were the eloquent | 
aud searching appeals of Sir William Molesworth | 
allowed to be addressed to empty benches, and to. 
go forth to the world unsupported and uncoutro- | 
verted by the unofficial members of the House? | 

To return to the boers. Lord Grey fancied, 
from their ready submission to the Queen's troops, | 
uuder Colonel Cloete, that a similar victory had | 
been gained for the Colonial-office. But he had_ 
sadly mistaken his men. The attempt to enforce | 


and unotiicial statements show that they were 
able to colonise without Government aid; that 
they could protect themselves while they were 
allowed to do so, and that they best knew when to 
show determination with proper effect, and when 
to resort to the peaceable intluences of example 
and of commerce. 

We offer no apology for enlisting the sympathies 
of our readers for this estimable portion of our 
South African colonists. 


NORMAN HAMILTON. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Hap the reader been pursuing his course along the 
sea-coast road leading to the little village of 
Grombie, and suddenly been admitted within the 
policies of Thornton House, which lay upon his 
right hand, he might have been tempted to doubt 
Whether happiness had not after all found a domi-. 
cile in this lower world. At the particular spot. 
We reier to, the shore is flat and uninteresting, and 
except occasional plots of grass, studded with wild- 
roses and other floral volunteers of the soil, there 
18 nothing to enliven the eye or cheer the heart— | 
save, indeed, the fresh sea-breeze, which is ever 
grateful. The other side of the road is bounded 
by a stone wall surmounted by trees, and as it runs 
parallel to the pathway for several miles, the mo- 
hotony is unbroken in that direction, and 0, | 
instinctively as it were, the looks of the traveller 
are bent on the sea. Such a scene gives no tokens 
of the beauty which lies shrouded in the immediate 
Vicinity, But let the pedestrian have entered any 
of the gates that he passed, and proceeded for a 


short distance along the winding avenues, he could 


not fail to have thought that he had entered on a 
new scene of existence. The green lawn was soft 
and compact as a carpet; the trees rivalled each 
other in symmetry and redundance of foliage ; the 
plants of all climes were there, intermingled in 
every possible variety, and so placed as to bring 
into relief the characteristic shape and bearing of 
the different specimens. ‘The termination of the 
first walk brought into view rockeries and grottoes 


of fantastic shape and hue, which mingled not un- 


pleasantly with the waving trees of the miniature 
forest ; another turn brought in view a small sheet 
of water, reflecting all around so truthfully as 
almost to puzzle between what was real and what 
was imaginary ; a few steps more and the sheet of 
water expanded into a noble lake, with its blue 
islands, in which hundreds of fowls were merrily 
disporting, now swimming softly as if on a surface 
of molten silver, and now flapping their moistened 
lumage till the drops, illumined by the sun, 
me like golden showers. Farther on, parterres 
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of flowers gladdened the eye with their sparkling 
colours, and perfumed the air with their thousand 


scents, 
Like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 


Stealing and giving odour. 

Then came Thornton House, with its Elizabethan 
tarrets and abutments, and one turn more revealed 
Thornton Castle, mouldering into decay, but mas- 
sive and imposing despite the crumbling of its 
gothic towers, the chittering of the owl, the twin- 
ing of the green ivy, and the other accompaniments 
of desolation. 

Here was no hum of the city, no dust, no care. 
All was fresh, buoyant and instinct with life ; 
nature seemed to rejoice on every side; and if 
happiness could not be found here, where was it 
to be sought for? Alas! alas! the goddess had 
not her abode here any more than in the town, the 
cottage, the counting-house, the field, or even the 
hospital. 

All, save the spirit of man, was divine. 


“Sve the spirit of man”—that is the fatal ex- 
ception ; for that spirit is the canker-worm which 
despoils the fair in creation, and which, brooding 
over nature’s loveliest landscapes, converts them 
into miasmal swamps of pestilence and disease. 
Contentment cares not for the bleak moorland 
cottage, and the dry crust and the cold water; but 
let the slimy demon that is the antipodes of that 
fairest daughter of the Graces, let him come with 
his clammy trail, and then farewell to the joys of 
earth and skies, the beauties of sound and odour, 





of sight and taste. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!” coughed the Hon. Jaspar | 
Hamilton, the lord of this earthly paradise. “Ugh! | 
ugh!tugh! Is there no appearance of him yet, | 
Armstrong?” 

Armstrong, the party appealed to, was the | 
minister of the parish; he had a face that for | 
rigidity might have answered for a sculptured 
ornament to a Norman gateway, and a person | 
which now and formerly had so rejoiced in the 
unbending that it had gained him at college the 
sobriquet of Poker Armstrong. Poker Arm- 
strong rose, walked to one of the windows, pulled 
aside the curtain, looked out, returned to his chair, 
sat down like an automaton, and, opening his 
mouth vertically, as Gibbon may be supposed to 
have done, gave utterance to the monosyllable 
“No.” 

“I'm very cold, Armstrong,” replied the Hon. 
Jaspar, and again he coughed. 

The reverend gentleman seized two or three 
blocks of wood and flung them on what already was 
a respectable fire. His patron drew his chair 
choser to the blazing faggots, whilst he himself 
sensibly retreated. The patron rubbed his shri- 
velled hands, and lowering his shaggy grey eye- 
brows, gazed intently on the fire, but all to no 
purpose ; the caloric rapidly left his diseased body, 
and he became peevish, with good reason, for he 
felt himself uncomfortable. 

“I'm no warmer, Armstrong—there’s a draught 
somewhere.” 








Poker Armstrong rose again and examined door 


and window. Draught there well might be, for it 
was a long oak room in which the pair sat, and it 
had two doors andthrice as many windows. Poker 
could not curtail the dimensions of the apartment, 
but he put up an old Chinese screen, and then 
flung round the shoulders of the man who had pre- 
sented him to his living an enormous camlet cloak, 
containing cloth enough to have made a mainsail 
to a Dutch East Indiaman. These appliances had 
the desired effect apparently, for there were no more 
complaints. The great man enjoyed returning 
heat; and as for Poker Armstrong, he sat looking 
on vacancy, his thin, sallow face being emotion- 
less, and his black eyes as destitute of speculation 
as were those of Banquo’s at his re-appearance. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! Armstrong, we'll have a 
game to put off the time till he comes.” 

Poker produced the backgammon-box, and forth- 
with commenced the rattling of the dice. Mise- 
rable life this Poker Armstrong must have led to 
be thus at the beck of every whim of his patron. 
Rather ; but as he was a man of no emotions and 
was the only denizen of the village of Grombie 
who was permitted to enter the house, and more- 
over, as the laird and minister had gone on in this 
way for ages past, the ministers of Grombie had, 
like skinned eels, become accustomed to the thing. 
Poker was training the parish schoolmaster, Mr. 
Smallbairn, to succeed him in the same way for the 
new laird. Smallbairn had come to the district a 
rollicking probationer, but gradually he had made 
nearer approaches to the petrifaction-state of the 


| minister; his sermons became dry as his, his jokes 


disappeared like his, and his smiles went away, as 
Charity may suppose Poker's to have done, before 
the ice of his predecessor; and so the villagers, 
keeping up the allusion to the pastor’s immobility, 
nicknamed the schoolmaster Shovel. This is a 
curious world for coincidences. When Lord Eldon 
was Chancellor he was called Bags, and when he 


‘gota Vice, the wags in Westminster-hall called 


him Reticule. Well, Poker, in his own manse, re- 
hearsed the Hon. Jaspar on a small scale, there being 
in the days that we refer to not more difference be- 
tween a Jaird and a minister than between a minister 
and schoolmaster ; only we must say that Shovel did 
not submit to Poker with so good a grace as Poker 
submitted to Jaspar, that result being partly attri- 
butable to there being more of that ugly root of 
independence in Shovel’s mind, and partly to his 
having been a shorter period in harness. 

Poker flung doublets six. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! It’s all luck!” said the great 
man. 

Jaspar flung the same thing next, and took up 
two of Poker’s men. Poker grinned as the lord of 
Thornton chuckled. 

“Mr. Taylor,” said a servant, opening the door, 

“Put past the things, Armstrong. Ugh! ugh! 
ugh! Do you think I have time for nonsense? 
When you preach against vanities, I wonder you 
don’t preach against gambling !” 

Poker did as he was desired, and was about to 
leave the apartment, for the new entrant was look- 
ing hard at him. The Hon. Jaspar would likely 
have ordered the reverend gentleman home, but he 
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did not choose that any one should anticipate his 
wishes, and still less that Mr. Joseph Taylor, 
Writer to his Majesty’s Signet, Edinburgh, should 
precede him in command. A finger, therefore, 
motioned Poker back to his chair; and forthwith 
he sat down and remained in his original posture 
as fixed as if chair and occupant had been made of 
the same material. Mr. Taylor was followed by 
a young gentleman with very smooth hair, carry- 
ing a blue bag. 

“ My clerk, your honour,’ said Mr. Taylor, ob- 
serving that Jaspar fixed a scrutinising glance on 
the functionary. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! When I first knew ye, you 
were glad to do your own business.” 

Mr. Taylor vouchsafed no reply to this polite 
remark, but commenced unloading his bag and 
placed the contents on the table. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! I have sent to you, Taylor, 
in order to see about my two nephews and my 
niece. Iintend Norman to enter the army, Henry 
to bealawyer ; and—ugh ! ugh! ugh !—as Norman 
will have the property, Florence will marry Henry, 
and then Florence’s money, left her by her father, 
will make both equal.” 

“ Ave,” observed Taylor; and after a pause, 
“Yes ;” and then, after another interval, “ Exactly.” 

“Well, then, sir—ugh! ugh! ugh!—set about 
it, will you?” 

“Ye see—” 

“T see nothing—ugh! Take up your pen; or 
do you write by proxy now-a-days ?” 

“T was thinking—” 

“{ don’t pay you for thinking,” and here a fit 
of coughing having seized the honourable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Taylor took advantage of the in- 
terruption and gave his client the benefit of his 
thoughts. 

“Ye see the army is a fine thing for Mr. Nor- 
man, and as the French are getting very trouble- 
some since they have killed their king and began 
to rule themselves, there doubtless will be a war, 
and if Mr. Norman is no killed himself, others 
will be felled, and then he can get promotion; and 
when he is tired of soldiering he can retire here 
and enjoy himsel’ in peace. But as for law, it's a 
very kittle thing yer honour, and I dinna see how 
a young gentleman brought up like Mr. Henry will 
ever take to it.” 

“ Dinna see, sir?—ugh! ugh! ugh! Why how 
have the Earl of Buchan’s sons got on? There's 
Tom Erskine at the English bar, and Harry at the 
Scotch; and there's Wedderburn, too, ia Satin 
has he not been made Lord Loughborough, or 
Suuffborough, or something of that kind? Arm- 
strong, why don’t you speak? Do ye suppose 
that I asked you to remain here merely to look at 
the points o’ your shoes?” 

“ What do you want me to say?” interrogated 
Armstrong. 

“Say !—ugh! ugh! ugh !—do you think that I 
am to prompt ye, sir?’ 

“T mean, what am I to speak about ?” 

“The law, ugh !” 

“ I know nothing abont it.” 

“Ugh! Was ever mortal so pestered?—ngh! I 
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| declare—ugh !—everybody about me has conspired 
to torment me, ugh!” 

Taylor's eye glistened at the annoyance of his 
patron, and, glad that the chiding had fallen on 
other shoulders than his own, he prudently ab- 
stained from all interference. The Hon. Jaspar 
returned to the charge as fast as his asthmatic 
cough would permit him. 

“Armstrong, in plain words, do you know 
Henry Erskine ?” 

“ He does not live in this parish.” 

An imprecation was strangled in its birth; but 
the vehemence of the speaker overcame obstruction, 
and he afterwards articulated more clearly. 

“I'm not talking of the pauper-roll just now, 
Armstrong, but of the profession of law, and of 
Henry Erskine, advocate, in Edinburgh. Did you 
ever hear of that individual, ugh !” 

“Harry Erskine, who speaks in the General 
Assembly, do you mean him ?” asked Armstrong, 
bristling up. 

at Cy 

“T hate him!” replied the ecclesiastic, starting 
to his feet. ‘“ He was counsel against John Oliver, 
minister of Omulree, and he spoke against him and 
spoke against him till the Assembly deposed him; 
and John, knowing that he had broken his mother's 
heart, tied his hands and feet together and flung 
himself over Leith Pier. John Oliver lent me his 
last shilling when we were at college. John 
Oliver would not have harmed a fly. The tears 
that I have shed for John Oliver, God in heaven 
only knows; and the nights that I have lien sleep- 
less.” 

“Ugh! ugh! Is the man mad ?” 

“ T tried to speak for him,” continued poor Poker, 
“but the words were like to choke me, and the 
Assembly laughed at me and put me down. They 
little knew that the tongue has least to say when 
the heart is full.” 

And so, to the surprise of all the party, the 
minister walked off. Having left the precincts of 
the castle, he encountered Smallbairn, who had 
marked the increased speed of his locomotion, and 
who gazed with surprise at this unusual pheno- 
menon. 

“Smallbairn,” said the pastor hurriedly, “did 
you know John Oliver, the minister of Omulree ?” 

“Don’t mention that name to me,” replied the 
schoolmaster, turning very pale. 

“Smallbairn ”’ asked Poker curiously, his voice 
quivering with emotion. 

“T was to have been—his sister Phemie was to 
have—been mine; but she died of consumption, 
and some say brought on by her brother’s—” 

“Smallbairn!” said Poker in a tone very like a 
sob, “haven't I often been unkind to yon” Say 
that you forgive me! For John Oliver's sake, for 
John’s sake I'll be kind to you ever after this! 
I liked Phemie mysel’ ; but God’s will be done! we 
both have canse to sorrow, me that never got love, 
and you that lost it by death. Thomas Small- 
bairn, do you forgive me ?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” said Smallbairn ; 
and he wrung the hand of the minister with affec- 
tionate earnestness. 
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The two went into the manse to dinner, but 
neither could eat. Fountains long sealed up by 
death and disappointment had been thawed, and 
the pent-up grief had to discharge itself; feelings 
had been excited in these two men whom the 
world jeered at for callousness and mechanical for- 
mality which could not again be hushed into 
silence. Early sorrows opened up in after-life are 
wounds that are ever green. 

Returning to the castle, the Hon. Jaspar, scarcely 
heeding the exit of the minister, resumed the dis- 
cussion with his learned agent. 

“T do not see why my nephew,” continued the 
old gentleman, “should not be an advocate, and a 
judge too, as well as his neighbours.” 

“It is the income, yer honour ; it’s there the shoe 
pinches. No man ever succeeded at the Scotch bar 
who brought three hundred a-year wi’ him; and 
I believe nobody ever did any good at the English 
wi’ four hundred. Ye see it’s a kittle study, hard 
work at the beginning, ready wit when ye pit on 
your gown, and interest when ye commence walk- 
ing through the Parliament House. Just think 
even on the mere subject o’ land, how much is to 
be mastered. There's, first and foremost, the form 
of conveyance, then the solemnities, the obligation 
to convey, the adjudication in implement, the ad- 
judication for debt, the adjudication in security, the 
adjudication contra hereditatem jacentem.” 

“Uch! ugh! what an infernal * 

“'That’s no the half, yer honour! There’s de- 
claratory adjudication, decree of sale, trust adjudi- 
cation, trust disposition, nomination of heirs, revo- 
cation of settlements, investment, recording of 





sasine, confirmation, resignation in favorem, com- | 


position, resignation ad remanentiam, irritancy of 
feu; and, even passing by the whole subject of 
renewal of investiture, there’s—” 

Here a continued darkening of his patron’s, 
countenance satisfied Mr. Joseph Taylor that his 
prelection on conveyancing had been carried far 
enough, and he wisely wound up rather abruptly. 
Even his clerk began to stare at the arduous list of 
duties involved in the profession. 

“I don’t want to be deaved with these jaw- 
breaking names, Taylor. I suppose they all mean 
cheating of one kind or other. Here is what 
[ mean to be at. Ugh! ugh! If Erskine and 
Wedderburn have learned your confounded jargon, 
why should not Henry Hamilton? Now, stick to 
that, will you, and don't begin a yarn as if you 
were to charge six and eightpence for every second 
word.” 

“ Mr. Hamilton!” retorted the chafed man of 
law, “ I’m as moderate in my charges as any man. 
Old Duncan Crosbie, my master, never managed 
Thornton at half the charge to your uncle, the old 
earl, that I do.” 

“Well—ugh!—and why should you? cu 
offered to do it for half nothing. But don't mind 
that. I’m not speaking of your charges; time 


enough for that when we come to square accounts. 
I repeat my question, why cannot my nephew do 
what other people have done 7’ 

“There's nothing to hinder him, that I know. 
But, first, he may not have the turn ; and then the 
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Erskines and Wedderburns had no money at the 
beginning—he will have it, and that makes ail the 
difference.” 

“Ugh! ugh! I'll not give hima shilling at first.” 

“Well, but hell look for it afterwards.” 

“But he shan't—ugh! ugh!—get it at all till I 
see how he turns out.” 

“True; but then,” persevered the learned gen- 
tleman, “he is to marry Miss Florence, and that 
will be the same in the end.” 

“But he ‘shan’t marry Miss Florence, ordo 
anything else, until I am satistied with his beha- 
viour.” 

“ But, dear me, Mr. Hamilton! leddies are often 
obstreperous in such matters. There’s just the 
other day, Mr. Rung o’Drumsheugh had a daugh- 
ter to be married, and I had the settlements pre- 
pared, the contract was drawn out after Mr. 
Crosbie’s best form, and the very parchment was 
like snow, and yet she wadna sign it; and, 
although her father and her mither, her brithers 
and her sisters, and her uncles and her aunts, and 
the man-servants and the maid-servants, as the 
commandment says, wad ha’e preached to her, sign 
she would not; and she ran aff next day wi’ a 
dancing-maister, and Rung only paid me half fees 
for the documents, which I think was very shabby 
considering how I let him off wi’ the Drumsheugh 
title-deeds.” 

This innocent little romance of the nymph of 
Drumsheugh found as little favour in the eyes of 
old Jaspar as the legal technicalities, and he sus- 
pected, not without reason, that Mr. Taylor was 
attempting to talk him out of his purpose. 

“TI know how to bring up young people,” re- 
sumed the honourable gentleman, “and Florence 
shall not humbug me after the same fashion. She 
shall—ugh! ugh !—marry when, how, and whom I 
please.” 

Here the clerk, who was paying his addresses 
to a printer's daughter, minus the paternal patron- 
age, looked things unutterable at the Hon. Jaspar. 

‘“‘ Weel, weel, sir, tak your own way, sir,” said 
Mr. Taylor, who considered the record as closed. 

“Of course, sir—ugh ! ugh !—and here is the way 
I mean totake. Heshall become your apprentice, 
and when he passes you can give him all your 
cases. I'm told you've got one of the best busi- 
nesses in town; and then you can use your influ- 
ence with others, and that will be a very fair start. 
This is the least that you can do, considering our 
connexion.” 

Mr. Joseph Taylor’s countenance became consi- 
derably elongated at this proposal; in fact, he 
looked aghast. However, as physiognomy failed 
in conveying the slightest hint of his embarrass- 
ment to his venerable employer, he had again to 
take the field. 

“ Ye see, Mr. Hamilton, much as I would like 
to give Mr. Henry a share, its out o’ my power; 
because so many of our cases must be given to the 
Dean of Faculty, the last or the present Lord Ad- 
vucate, the last or the present Solicitor-General, or 
other senior counsel.” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! Then you won't help him?” 

“T canna, yer honour; really, I canna!" 
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“Ugh! ugh! ugh! What's that in your bag?” 
« Leases, mortgages, and sic like, for your honour 
to sign. I think it’s time to begin with them.” 
“Ugh! ugh! ugh! Put them up: I have some 
tho ynght of changing my law agent.’ 
‘Am I nota stupid idiot 2” cogitated Mr. Joseph 
7 WO “Will not the old sneck-drawer be dead 
before the young jackanapes be ready % ? To be 
sure he will! Yer honour, [this aloud] I'll gi’e 
him my cases.” 
“Ugh! ugh! I thought I would make you come 
to at last. Now to dinner. : 


_— — = 


CHAPTER II. 
YOUTH AND AGE, 


“T Kxows what I knows, and I knows more than 
most people knows,” said Miss Dolly Dimsdale, the 
maiden of Florence Hamilton, as she was in the 
act of dressing the flowing auburn ringlets of her 
young mistress. And Dolly screwed tight a very 
pleasant pair of lips, as if there were imminent 
danger of her knowledge slipping out uncon- 
sciously. “I knows whet I knows, and that I do.” 

“ Somebody going to be married in the village, 
I dare say; but you know, Dolly, after your say- 
ing that John the coachman was to be married to 
Sally the cook, when John was married to some 
other body, I have no faith in your stories.” 

“Well, I say nothink ; but only I says this, that 
the men as makes wigs, and the men as makes 
busts, would be werry clad to have your hair, 
Missus Florence. I says nothink else.” 

“ And is that all your news, Dolly *” 

“Not hexactly all, but all that I dares speak 
about.” 

“ Oh, it’s a secret, isit, Dolly ? Come, now, out 
with it and I'll tell nobody; and here's a needle- 
case for you, or this bottle of hair-oil, or anything !” 

“ Thank you, Miss Florence, but I aint to be 
bribed. This might cost me my place; and although 
| am werry tired in this dull place, yet I’m not after 
that, 1 don’t think. Now, if I go down to my 
trunk for the Prayer-book, will you swear upon 
it that you won't never tell nobody—no, never—no, 
living or dead, here or hereafterwards ?” 

“Anything! Run, Dolly !” 

The oath having been taken with more than 
Custom-house solemnity, although without the 
Praver-book, Dolly proceeded to her mysterious 
revelations. 

‘You must know, Miss Florence—but wait till 
I see if the door is quite fast—you must know, 
uiaam, that your uncle is a-going to marry you! ” 

“ Marry me, Dolly ?” 

“ Not that, but he is a-going to marry you to 

ume other body.” 

llorence Hamilton was a pretty young girl of 
sixteen ; and although we will not positively affirm 
that matrimony had never been present to her 

thou; aghts, yet in her most wayward fancies she had 
not dreamed of that affliction being immediately at 
hand, She did not, therefore, fall into hysterics, 

* Dolly her maid had expected; for Dolly being 
nearly twenty, she had had many day and night 
dreams on the all-important subject, and being 








conversant with wicked story-books about victims 
who had been immolated on the horns of the altar, 
she was deeply impressed with the solemnity of 
her position, in being counsel to s mistress at such 
a crisis. Florence felt a little awkward on the 
communication being made, but nothing more. 

“ And pray who is uncle to marry me to, Dolly ? 
and how do you come to know about his intentions?” 

“Ah, missus, it’sa long story, but it’s a one worth 
listening to, is it not? At any ‘rate I should think 
so, were I the inflicted sufferer as was to be done 
for. You must know, then, my lady, that as I was 
on the lawn yesterday, a thinking o’ nothink but 
as how them birds could flee aw ay from this castle, 
and I couldn't, I sees two men come up in a post- 
shay, one an old-un and the other a young-un, and 
then out came a blue-bag for all the earth, and 
then [seed that they were lawyers. Now I never 
knew them lawyers come to a place but there was 
death or marriage, one or both, and no mistake ; 
and so when they got in beside his honour, I lis- 
tened at the key-hole.” 

“For shame, Dolly! I'll hear no more of your 
story! Indeed, I have a good mind to inform my 
uncle instantly that you have been playing the spy 
on him!” 

Dolly took out her handkerchief and whimpered. 
“This comes of too much affection, it does in- 
deed! I always said to myself, says I, Dolly, you 
ain't fit for no place at all, save to be in an empty 
place on board vages, for your infections are such 
that you must always be after doing good to your 
fellow-creatures, and that brings you into trouble, 
besides a hurting your feelings, and that’s the 
worst of all, itis! And there’s another aggrawa- 
sion that a young lady as I have brought up for 
six years come May-day, and nigh killed myself 
in this old castle, and refused sitiwations where 
the blessed sun might be seen a shining, and taught 
her King’s English when everybody hereabouts 
spoke somethink that no Christian ever heard be- 
fore. But go and peach, Miss Florence, and say 
that poor Dolly, in trying to save her missus, is 
sacriwised herself, and had to leave ‘tween terms, 
a warnin to all ladysmaids not to do nothink 
more than they are paid for, and leave their mis- 
tresses to perish before their eyes.” And Dolly 
sobbed piteously, keeping, how ever, what nautical 
men call ‘‘a weather eye open,” in order to watch 
the effects of her rhetoric on her auditor. 

“Don't cry, Dolly,” said Florence, “I do not 
mean to tell uncle. But mind, Dolly, in future I 
would have nobody to listen at key-holes, either 
on my account or their own. Now, don't cry any 
more, Dolly, but let us hear all about it.” 

‘‘ No, missus,” replied Dolly, rising to her feet, 

“you have shown me the iniquity of my ways, 
and I shall profit by your wirtuous observations, 
and go away ond get your stockings a ready for 
the yeomanry ball. ‘Them’s werry handsome 
men, mem, if they ouly had mushtashes like other 
horse infantry.” Suiting the action to the word 
the maid moved towards the door, ing to be 
re-called, but no symptom of this being manifested, 
she was evidently chagrined, and also at a loss how 
to disburden herself of her precious narrative. 
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Florence looked as much as to say Come back, and 
Dolly. quietly quoting the time-hallowed adage 
about winking and a blind horse, returned to her 
charge. 

“Ye see, marm, it’s of no use a shutting the 
stable-door when the donkey's stolen. The thing's 
done, and can’t be hel Well, I heerd werry 
loud talking, and ould Poker—just fancy that !— 
stamped like a hactor playing “ Romo and Julyette,” 
and ere ever I could say Jack Robinson he'd a 
banged the door in my face, and I thought the 
game were all up. But, love you! the old parson’s 
wits were up and away, and though I was fair in 
his way he no more saw me than he saw the queen 
as wisited Solomon in all his glory. And then I 
was frightened, for if any on them lawyers came 
out and banged the door next, they'd ha’e been 
sure to have seen me, and no deliverance from 
them anyhow.” 

“Well, but who is the person, Dolly?” asked 
the young lady. 

‘‘T could hear nothink, missus.” 

‘‘ And so you have nothing to tell, after all,” 
remarked Florence, her silken eyebrows drawing 
closer together. 
™ “Haven't I, missus? Do you think I had be 
after threading my needle without a stitching o’ 
somethink ? Wasn't there the lawyer’s clerk, a 
dapper sprig about your own age, when young 
men havn't no sense to be thankful to Providence 
for, and didn’t I make up to him? Says I,‘ 'There’s 
a good half-dozen of ladies in Edinburry to-night 
vill be a wishing they knowed vhere you vere 
just now;’ and he giggled and rubbed his chin to 
make me think as how his beard was a growing. 
And then I asked him to take a glass of wine; 
and then I said, ‘Who is to be the happy man to 
take away young missus? and then he puts his 
fingers on his snub nose and says, ‘ Honour bright? 
and I says, ‘ Like a diamond ;” and then says he, a 
close to my ear, and half looking as if he were a 
going to kiss me, only he hadn’t the courage, ‘ His 
name is Rung of Drumsonth.’” 

At this Florence burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, to the great disconcertment of the intriguing 
Dolly. 

“Drumsheugh could be my grandfather ; he is 
older than uncle !” 

“'That’s nothink!” 

“ But then he is married,” replied Florence. 

“It will be one of his sons.” 

“They are both married, too.” 

“Can that whey-faced doll have been after mak- 
ing a fool on me ?” ejaculated the crest-fallen Dolly. 

“No doubt of it!” 

“ Vell, then, missus, all that I can say is that, if 
that young sprig again sets foot here, Il wrap 
him up in a towel and send him home to his 
mother, that I will!” And so Dolly at last, in 
good earnest, set about preparing the stockings for 
the yeomanry ball. 

We may now inform the reader as to certain 
matters connected with this history which may not 
already have been gathered from the foregoing 
sentences. The Hon. Jaspar Hamilton was the 
fourth brother of the Earl of Orchardfield, the 





second brother was the father of the two young 
men, Norman and Henry Hamilton, and Florence 
was the daughter of the third. Jaspar himself 
had never been married. ‘The old earl, Jaspar’s 
uncle, conceived a prejudice against the heir pre- 
sumptive, and, as only a small portion of the pro- 
perty was entailed, he contrived to impoverish his 
successor to a considerable extent. He let his 
farms at ruinous leases; he reclaimed at vast ex- 

nse ground from the sea in order to extend the 
policies at Thornton; and he built a new castle 
there at the time the other one was perfectly habit- 
able. The properties not entailed were divided 
equally amongst Jas and his two untitled 
brothers, Jaspar being held bound to keep up the 
grounds at Thornton in all their original magnifi- 
cence, a sore provision in the estimation of the 
honourable gentleman, who had no love for the 
esthetic. ‘The parentsof Norman and Henry had 
died poor, so that they were dependant on their 
uncle ; but those of Florence had provided for her 
handsomely, Jaspar, however, having the control 
of her purse and person until she came of age. 

The uncle was a very sorry substitute for a 
parent to the three orphans. Without being harsh, 
he was dry and repulsive in his manner, and al- 
though sufficiently commanding respect, he had 
never gained affection. ‘The education of the 
three had been conducted very desultorily. At 
one time they were sent to public or private schools ; 
then tutors and a governess were employed ; but 
as the Hon. Jaspar was difficult to please, and no- 
body was to be met with who could bear so much 
of his peevishness as Poker Armstrong, those 
parties never continued long at the castle. Dolly 
Dimsdale, an importation from England, was 
more permanent. 

At last Jaspar was determined that the busi- 
ness of life should be commenced with the whole 
three. Norman, the elder, as we have already 
seen, was destined for the field, and Henry for the 
bar. Florence was to join her brother in Edin- 
burgh, and take finishing-lessons, from time to 
time, preparatory to her assumption of power over 
the household at Thornton. 

On descending to the breakfast-parlour, Florence 
found Mr. Joseph Taylor busily engaged with the 
Edinburgh Courant, none of the other inmates 
having yet made their appearance. The worthy 
writer having noted down the name of a defunct 
mortgagor, the day fixed for a meeting of creditors 
and the upset price of an estate offered for sale, 
gallantly handed the paper to the young lady, who, 
strange as it may appear, found her way to the 
marriage-list with incredible celerity. 

“Tt is a fine property this, ma’am,” remarked 
Mr. Joseph, casting his eye over the serpentine 
walks, the lake and the trees. 

“Strangers think it very beautiful, sir,” replied 
Florence. 

“When the timber is ready for cutting,” con- 
tinued the man of bonds, “the value will be 
greatly enhanced. But it would have been more 
so had that water, instead of being thrown into so 
many whirligigs, been made into a canal and car- 
ried down to the beach; and then, if the boat- 
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harbour at Grombie had been deepened so as to 
take in a sloop at high water, or even spring-tides, 
it would have saved ‘Jand-carriaze to Leith; but I 
suppose that daft settlement of the Earl's would 
wrevent such a sensible disposal of things.” 
Florence did not very closely follow the obser- 
vations of Mr. Joseph, and he, on his part, set her 
down as a silly young woman, whose education 
had been ne; vlected. Norman and Henry 
after made their appearance: the former a tall, 
muscular young man of noble mien, the younger 
more slightly made, but ¢raceful in his bearing. 
The one may make a sodger, thought Mr. 'Tay- 
lor, but the ither will never be Dean of F aculty. 


soon 


In hobbled the Hon. Jaspar, supported by ‘the | 


butler. “U gh! Florence, is breakfast not 
ready yet ?’ 

a “Tei is all ready, uncle.” 

‘All ready ‘ °—ugh !-—where 

“ i at the fireside, uncle.” 

“Ugh! Is my own flesh and blood—ugh !—to 
rebel against me? Didn't you hear the doctor tell 
you the other d: ay that dry toast was—ugh ! ugh !— 
my salvation ?” 

“The soft toast, uncle, is for the strangers, and 
here is your own coming.” 

The venerable invalid cast a grim look round 
the table, and asked, with a sneer, who were the 
strangers ? 

“Why, here is this gentleman,” replied Florence 
with her best smile, in the hope of coaxing the 
old gentleman. 

“He is only one, ugh! Where are the rest ?” 

“Why, I thought Mr. Arms strong, the minister, 
night have been here to break fast.”’ 

“Ife! I never asked him ; besides, he’s mad!” 

“Well, there was the young gentleman that 
came with Mr. Taylor.” 

“Ugh! he is only a clerk.” 

“ Besides,’ interposed Norman, “he went off | 
this morning by the stage-coach. IT saw him with 
a towel pinned to his coat, walking along the 
lawn; and when I shouted to him from the win- 


ugh! 


s the toast ?” 


dow, in order to tell him of the ornament, he set | 
he added mali- | 


off ata gallop, so that I suppose,’ 
clously, * he had been meddling with the fruit.” 

z hiss wasrather more than Florence's gravity could 
stand, for her thoughts immediately flew tu Dolly | 
and her revenge, and i in trying to smother a laugh 
she apilt some tea on the Sabbath nankeens of Mr. 
Taylor, which had been carefully washed for this 
notable visit. ‘The Hon. Jaspar had waxed wrath 
at Norman's joke; but he took a savage delight at 
the mishap which had befallen his agent, which by 
ho means added to the enjoyment of the lawyer. 
Heury, however, pacified him by a tempting slice 
of salmon, and Mr. Joseph seasonably recalled to 
mind that philosophical adage, that one cannot be 
in Kome and quarrel with the Pope. 
‘My cousin,” said Norman to the lawyer, “ is 
x to see ine shoot wild-fowl to-day, Mr. Taylor; 
will you accompany us? We will have excellent 
sport; I have got a cask sunk in the sand, and I 
fire at them over head.” 

“ Much obliged, sir,” replied Mr. Joseph drily, 
“but that sort of thing does not lie in my way. 
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“T thought,” said Henry, in a somewhat disap- 
pointed tone, “that you were to take your first 
lesson in German from me to-day, Florence ?” 

* Pshaw ! what is the use of German?” responded 
lis brother. 

“ Nay, do not quarrel,” interposed Florence ; “I 
can do both. I can go and see you shooting in the 
forenoon, Norman, and in the afternoon or even- 


ing you can let me have the German lesson, 
Henry.” 
“Uh! ugh! There's other fish to fry besides 


either German or wild-ducks. You have both of 
you been idling long enough here, ugh! I intend 
that you shonld now do some thing for your- 
selves. You, Norman, since you are so fond of 
shooting, you can go and shoot the French, and 
'that will put more money in your pockets and do 
more good to the country than shooting scurries 
on the seashore. And, as for you, Henry—ugh! 
|—you must give up German, and rub up your 
Latin and turn lawyer ; and, if you mind your eye, 
you may come to he a lord on the bench.” 
| “And am I to be left here alone, uncle ” 
| Florence innocently. 

| ©Ugh! ugh! I suppose you would reckon that 
a great punishment, would you, eh?” 

“No, no, uncle, [ did not mean that.” 

“Of course you didn’t—ugh! Your grand- 
aunt, Mrs. Porter, tells me that you require some 
more music and stuff of that kind, and so you ean 
go into Edinburgh with Henry.” 
| “And where am I[ to go,sir?” inquired Norman. 

“You are to join the shire militia. I am 
to get an ensign’s commission for you, and if you 
‘behave well for a year or so I'll purchase some- 
| thing better in the regulars afterwards.” 

Norman rose to his fect, and having thanked his 

Norman rose to lis ; laving 
luncle, he left the apartment in high spirits, and 
| was heard gaily singing, after the door closed : 

Merrily, merrily, march away, 
Liev for the life of a soldier! 

“And what am [to do in Edinburgh? 
Ifenry, in turn. 

* You ?—ugh! 
| Taylor here.” 
| Henry's countenance fell. “ Could I not get a 
commission along with Norman, uncle ?” was his 
imploring query. 

* Nothing of the sort—ugh !—it would never 
do for both of you to follow one trade!” 

“IT think one should have a profession that their 

heart goes with, uncle.” 
“Ush! ugh! Andhow do you know whether 
your heart or your stomach cither, for that matter 
will go with anything until you try it? There’s 
Norman, see how he ‘agreed at once. I'll bet you 
a guinea he’s away to Humphrey the groom to 
take lessons in suldicring already.” 

“It is easy for him, uncle—" 

“No argumentation. Ugh! ugh! ugh! Do 
you see how you have set my cough up? I will 
have my own way. You havn't a penny except 
what I give you; and if you do not do as I desire 
you, take your own swing. Ugh! 

And so the Hon. Jas] ar hobbled out more 
quickly than be had hobbled i in. 
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“Young gentleman,” said Mr. Joseph Taylor, | the arrangements which were gone into prepara- 
“you must not cross your uncle.” tory to his departure ; it is enough to say that he 
“Henry, dear Henry, I am very sorry for | was allowed to select the fleetest steed in his uncle's 
you!” added Florence, taking him kindly by the | stabie as his charger, and that, after long deliber- 
band. ation, Andrew Henderson, a stout yeoman on the 
“Ye see,” continued Joseph, “one man may | property, was appointed as his body-servant, said 
take a horse to the water, but six may not be able | Andrew having consented, in addition, to join the 
to make him drink. Many a young gentleman | regiment asa private. 
studies the law, or pretends todo it, justas hecar-| Dolly Dimsdale was in extacies at all these 
ries a small-sword, not for attack or defence, but} changes. “QO missus,’ said she one day, running 
just for amusement.” breathlessly to Florence, ‘just come and look out 
“But I shall have to write long, nasty law-| at the winder and see Mister Norman on his white 
papers,” said Henry. ‘orse; how he does become his red jacket, and no 
“Not unless you like, my dear sir. All the| mistake! And if he only had them mustaches, what 
gumption necessary to pass as an advocate you may | would he not be ? You may say as you like, 
get without much trouble ; for in kite cases com-|marm, but he 1s the gent for any young lady’s 
mend me to a guod agent before any pleader|money anyhow. Mister Henry is werry fine, no 
amongst them. And then, when you do pass,|doubt, and would do in a crowd; but when he 
your ancle must keep you till clients come, and, turns lawyer his face will become long, and his 
body o’ me! they may be lang enough, for yecanna| nose sharp, and his complexion as yeller asa 
tak them by the howe o’ the neck and compel them | turnip, and he will lose his hair. I never seed 
to fee you.” one on them lawyers at the’sizes but they lost their 
“JT will be with you too, Henry,” added his| hair with their odious vigs. It was all werry well 
cousin. ; , to see them in court, but when out on it the young- 
“That is a great matter, Florence !’’ and he| est on them never had much to pay the barber for 
seized her hand in turn and gazed earnestly in her|curling-money. I would advise you, Miss Flo- 
guileless face till a crimson flush passed over it| rence, to break a sixpence with Mister Norman 
and both felt embarrassed ! afore he goes off from this here place, for them 
black eyes of his will captiwate all the ladies at 
ona ‘sizes, and balls, and all them sort of things. Won't 
CHAPTER III. he walk into the infections of the young misses 
OUTSET IN LIFE. when the band plays at reviews! I don’t know 
Wuo that has ever seen the young about to em-| what it is, but a woman can’t see a scarlet coat 
bark on the great sea of the ‘“ world” can have] without a-going off the buckle. Black coats is all 
failed to mark the elasticity of spirit with which} werry well, but nobody ever loses their blessed 
they enter on this new stage of existence? ‘The|sleep for any coat but the red one. I’m an inno- 
present is regarded as nothing, the past is looked | cent, now, if I ain't a clean different, all-overish 
on as a watch of the night, and the future alone is|sort of feeling for Henderson, now that he ain’t 
esteemed the end and object of life. Age takes|no longer a ploughman. When he used to bring 
its “ pleasares” from “memory”’—vouth centres its| me apples or figs at market-time I was as cold as 
joys inthe “hopes” of the future—philosophy, which | fresh butter in frost; but now he has such fine 
belongs neither to young nor old exclusively, has|teeth! 1 just say this, and nothink more, that if 
regard to the present, and sobers its visions of | when he comes to mount and go, and he says to 
what is to come by the experience of what has} me, ‘Dolly, here you are! I think I don't see 
already gone before. The young have had no| myself a-jumping up behind him, although no 
experience, and time alone must be their monitor. | horseman for that matter neither; for, ’cept once 
The silver hairs, and the furrowed brow, and the | a-going to market behind my aunt on a jackass, 1 
tottering step must all come ere ever we fully | knows nothink of horse-riding.” 
realise the unwelcome truth that inall our schemes|’ “ Dolly, have done! You really talk foolishly, 
and prospects of enjoyment distance alone has Jent | and I am not in a humour for this sort of con- 
enchantment to the view; that under the fairest | versation !” 
pleasures there have ever lurked insidious thorns,) “O marm!” replied the obedient Dolly, “I 
and that the gorgeous shapes that have floated really axes pardon, 1 ought to have known that 
before us in golden magnificence have been but as| you in your present sitiwation would be werry 
monster soap-bubbles, which the first breath of air melancholic! But cheer up, marm! Do keep up 
shattered into annihilation. the feather, marim ; it will all be well when Mister 
Norman Hamilton, wearied of the monotony of Norman comes back a general; and won't I put a 
Thornton, had long panted for entry into the arena | beautiful white rose in your hair on the night 
of life; and now that the army was opened up to | you're married !—won't I, indeed !” 
his ambition he pictured the future with dreams!  “ Dolly, I insist on your going down stairs. I 
of renown and conquest, when the humble vil- | do not like these remarks. You use by far too 
lagers of his native district would be reading | much freedom.” 
gazettes and newspapers which would tell of his | “ You ain't really offended, marm! Say, marm, 
martial achievements, and of his rising from rank that you ain't, or Til ery, indeed I will!” And 
to rank till the highest honours of the profession accordingly Dolly did actually simper, and wipe 
were open to him. We need not dwell on all| one eye with a corner of her apron, for she had 
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put it on, fresh from the mangle, only ten minutes 
before. 

«J shall be offended in good earnest by-and-bye 
if you don't leave me.” 

‘Dolly knew that the patience of her young mis- 
tress had limits, and she accordingly took her de- 


parture. Florence then sat down at a window 


which commanded a view of the avenue for some | 


distance, and anxiously extended her gaze in ex- 
pectation that “ Mister Norman and his white 
horse” would re-appear, but she looked in vain. 
Her cheek rested on her hand, and anon, after 
watching for half-an-hour, a tear slowly trickled 
through her fingers, and a sigh escaped, which 
clearly indicated a conflict of some kind within. 
A gentle tap at the door summoned her from her 
reverie, and hastily wiping off all traces of the 
external witness, she requested the applicant to 
come in. 

“Tt is you, is it?” said she, on observing that 
Henry entered, the remark being expressed in a 
tone which, to the acute ear of affection, sounded 
like disappointment. 

“Yes, Florence,” answered the cousin. 
you expect anyone else.” 

“No,” was the reply, but made so hesitatingly 
as to show that the lips belied the heart. 

“Perhaps I am intruding,” said Edward ; “if 
so, I shall go away.” 

“Why should you, Edward? Who else but 
Norman or yourself could have been expected by 
me?” 

“And if Norman had come would you have 
seemed so disappointed on his entering as you did 
just now when I came in.” 

‘* Not exactly.” 

“Florence!” said Henry in a voice tremulous 
with emotion. 

“You know he is going away, Henry, and that 
makes a great difference; since you are to be at 
home.” 

“Tf that would make any difference with you, 
l'lorence, I wish I, too, were going away.” 

“What, and leave me alone, Henry ?” 

“IT do not wish to leave you, Florence, but I 
should be very happy if I thought you were to 
care as much about my going away as I am sure 
you now do at the idea of Norman's departure. 
Say, now, if you would ?” 

I'lorence cast her eyes on the ground, and 
turned rather pale; and at the critical moment 
Norman opened the door. 

It has often happened that two sisters have 
cherished a common affection, and it has happened, 
although seldomer, that two brothers have occu- 
pied a similar position; and the situation in the 
one sex is as pure, disinterested and embarrassing 
as in the other. Norman and Henry Hamilton, 
although different in constitution and tastes, were 
tincerely brothers in thought and deed ; they loved 
each other with manly affection, and both were 
aware that Florence was an object of common at- 
tachment; but as all the three were young, and as 
youth is almost invariably aimless and indefinite, 
matters had gone on without any distinct under- 
standing being arrived at by any of the parties. 


“Did 
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Perhaps their relative positions might stand very 
much in this way. Henry loved Florence pas- 
sionately, Florence loved him in retura, but Nor- 
man more; Henry was the beloved of her mind, 
Norman of her soul. Norman, on the other hand, 
regarded “ Cousin Flory” as the prettiest girl round 
about, and did not scruple at merry-makings, for< 
feits, and such-like pastimes, to testify his respect 
for her beauty by caresses and occasional salutes. 
“Flory” did not altogether relish these familiari- 
ties; they looked too much like the gallantry of 
indifference to be confounded with the deeper and 
more reserved attachment of Henry. Henry's 
thoughts and Norman's actings, or, as the Germans 
would say, the subjectivity of the one and the ob- 
jectivity of the other, would, in Florence's estima- 
tion, have exactly been the thing; but this were a 
poor world if we had everything our own way. 
‘The human form would soon become a miserable 
specimen of physical elegance if it always lay upon 
a couch ; and so the human spirit requires to have 
its hopes and fears and most agitating emotions 
stirred to their profoundest depths fore that spi- 
rit can be completely developed in all its strength. 

Norman’s affection was not so intense as that of 
Henry, but yet he could not tacitly give up Flo- 
rence to him; and while Henry was jealous of the 
éclat connected with Norman on account of his ap- 
proaching departure, Norman was in turn secretly 
envious of the superior opportunities which, b 
remaining at home, Henry would possess of md 
vancing his suit. Both saw, however, and uppre- 
ciated the fact, that the circumstance which in the 
reckoning of each gave the other vantage-ground 
arose entirely from the arrangements of their uncle, 
and was therefore independent alike of their own 
choice at first, or of their own control now that 
the Hon. Jaspar had made known his intentions. 
No umbrage was entertained on this account, but 
there were secret feelings of uneasiness and dubiety 
such as are always felt when a crisis is regarded as 
near at hand, and which may end in the establish- 
ment or abandonment of long-cherished anticipa- 
tions. 

“T am intruding,” said Norman, on discovering 
who was Florence's companion, but neither at- 
tempted any reply, while their embarrassment was 
by no means diminished. “If I am intruding I 
shall be glad to retire,” continued the elder brother. 

“Nay, rather it is perhaps I who should retire,” 
answered Henry after a short pause. 

“ How 80?” 

“ Because, Norman, you are going away, and 
perhaps you wish to say something in private.” 

‘Who, 1?” replied Norman, colouring and be- 
traying more emotion than Florence had ever 
observed before. Henry was about to reply when 
Florence, finding her position becoming every 
moment more and more embarrassing, rose and 
made a hurried retreat. Her absence a seda- 
tive influence on the two young men. Dread- 
ing the effect of premature disclosures, they mutu- 
ally agreed, as if by tacit consent, to waive all 
further discussion of the topic, and changed the 
conversation to indifferent subjects. 

In three more days Norman was to — but 
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Florence cautiously avoided being alone with either | easy as I can do. 


of the brothers, and, in truth, neither of them had 
to any extent coveted secret interviews ; but on the 
evening immediately preceding the departure Nor- 
man felt extremely uneasy. At the final meal of 
the day nobody could partake of anything except 
the Hon. Jaspar, who quaffed his Alloa October 

with his usual gusto, and who, invalid as he was, 

finished off with some stiff tumblers of his favourite 
seven-year-old usquebangh. 

“Ugh! ugh!” quoth the hon. gentleman, “ you 
are all desperately dull to-night. Norman, you 
look as if you were going to be ‘shot by the F ‘rench ; 
and you, Henry, as if you had been half-drow ned, |e 
ugh! 

“They are going to be separated, you know, 


uncle,” remarked Florence, who always officiated | 


as peace-maker. 

“Of course they are! 
through life together, and die together, 
babes in the wood, do,they? Ugh!” 

“True; but one feels at rr arting.” 

“ Stuff and nonsens se, girl! Don't you encourage 
them in their puling! Let them act like men! 
I never put on such long faces when I was only 
half their age. Are all your travelling- things | 
realy, Norman? Ugh!" 

“T think they are, sir.” 

“'Think they are —ugh ' ugh!—a pretty cam- 
paigner youll make! Can't you see at once if 
they are ready, and not put off everything till the 
last moment ?” 

Norman readily availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to leave the apartment, and the party soon 
after broke up. 

The night was serenely clear, aud moon and stars 
shone forth with surpassing brilliancy, “ like hiero- 
glyphics traced by the Eternal on the walls of night.” 
Norman walked forth, and paced up and dow n, 
without finding that the open air imparted that 
soothing to his feverish frame which he had ex- 
pected. He leaned against a tree, and cast an up- 
ward look to the tranquil heavens, and began to 
think if the pure spirit of his mother, whose fond- 
ness to him in early childhood had never been 
effaced from his memory, could by possibility be 
looking down from on high, and be cognisant of 
the anxieties that now pressed on her first-born ? 
Why am I sad? thought he within himself. I 
have long panted to leave this place, and to take 
an active share in the business of life. My wishes 
are now about to be gratified in a way that of all 
others is most congenial to my feelings, and yet I 
am borne down by something that weizhs me, as 
it were, to the very dust. Can it be on account of 
Florence? No, surely not. She is at least as 
fond of me as of Henry; and if she were not, I 
shall soon be amongst busy scenes, and I think 
after being away from her for some time, if she 
were determined to have Henry, I might by a 
struggle be able to give her up; and although I 
would be sorrowful at the loss, I might yet be 
compensated by the thought of making her and 
Henry happy. I am sure, if she clearly shows a 
preference for me, poor Henry would do the same, 
and I do not think he could take such things so 


They don't expect to go. 
like the | 
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It cannot be that. What, then, 
is it? And he walked on thoughtfully. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before ;* and 
is it only the optical shadow that precedes the 
jobject? Are there not signs in the sky and the 
air, on tree and flower, and on the whole face of 
nature, when the coming storm is gathering and 
the elements are but as yet putting on their armour 
for the approaching tempest ? Is there not a myste- 
rious something that occasionally whispers to us 
that Death has laid his cold hand on us long be- 
fore medicine can trace tangible disease? And 
does not the quick eye of a mother discern the pale 

ensign of the last enemy on the cheek of the loved 
one long ere colder eyes have seen aught amiss ? 
Ani shall the sonl itself have no instincts of coming 
affliction? Shall that which has come from sneenaty 
jand is going thither again, have no preternatural 
| consciousness of the dreadful that lies in the future ? 
Shall the closed eye know the darkness from the 
light, and the ever-watchful spirit be unable to de- 
sery the dark cloud which comes ominously forward 
and spreads sepulchral gloom before it, long before 
the hurricane rises or the waters rage and the 
Iblackness of despair envelopes all? Something 
told Norman Hamilton of impending doom, and it 
did not tell him falsely. A silence deep as death 
pointed ominously tothe future, and with skeleton 
finger indicated that something ghastly was behind 
the curtain of the present. 

In walking along, Norman observed a male and 
female figure in the distance, and, curious to know 
if they were Henry and Florence, he proceeded to 
acorner where he could obtain a view of her win- 
dow ; at another turn, and in a different direction, 
he saw a second male figure, which, after a closer 
inspection, he had no difficulty in ascertaining was 
Henry. His brother apparently made a similar 
discovery ; for simultaneously with each other they 
turned about and retraced their steps, as if ina 
homeward direction. Norman returned to the 
same spot after a circuitous route, and, on approach- 
ing Ilorence’s window, which was in an upper 
storey, he discovered that it was open and that she 
was lovking out. She appeared to be gazing in- 
tently on the blue sky, and was so unconscious of 
his presence that he went close underneath the 
window without attracting her notice. He gave a 
low cough, which started her out of her reverie, and 
uttering a low scream, she hurriedly dropped the 
sash and disappeared. Norman immediately re- 
tired for the night, but not to sleep; and after 
hours of weary tossing he was summoned by An- 
drew Henderson, his new servant, to prepare for 
departure. 

Ifenry, as arranged, was to ride a portion of the 
way with his brother; and Florence appeared ina 
morning dress to offer her adieu. ‘The old gentle- 
man had taken his farewell on the previous evening 

“You are looking very ill, Norman,” observed 








the anxious girl. 

“ [ have seen you look better yourself, Florence,” 
replied Norman, with a forced smile. “Good bye, 
and be sure to write me often, 
Florence—ever, ever bless you ! 


He shook both hands ot, 


God bless you, 


and looked 
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around, as if to indicate a wish for some less con- 
ventional phraseology at leave-taking; and she, 
catching up the feeling, passionately cla asped Lien 
in herarms. He snatched one kiss and hurried off. 
Henry looked so miserable that she was glad when 
his brother called him away. 

Florence, anticipating a melancholy state of 
mind on the day preceding as well as the day of the 
departure, had issued orders to Dolly Dimsdale to 
be left very much by herself; and accordingly it 
was not until a late hour that she summoned her 
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Turre are persons who have long considered Lord 
Palmerston as the very model of constitutional 
Foreign Secretaries, while, since his famous pero- 
ration about ‘“civis Romanus sum,” nothing can 
exceed the devotion of the mercantile community 
to him. Others there are who represent him as 
a kind of political Lemur, preying on the spirits 
and even disturbing the slumbers of the despots of 
Mid-Europa, whose benevolent intentions towards 
their own subjects are paralysed by his intrigues, 
while by his example they are encouraged in at.) 
te nding to the affairs of other States to the detri- 

ment of their own. By the one party, happy, 

wealthy and constitutional, Belgium is pointed out, 

unsheokon during the mighty convulsion of 1848; 

by the other, Italy, as the sad ex xample of his in- 

trigues, and Portugal, as that of foreign and 
uncalled-for intervention. When, however, we 
consult this blue-book, we see nothing to warrant 
the admiration of the one or excite the alarm of 
the other party in the conduct of the noble lord. 
On the contrary, he seems to have looked on com- | 
placently while treaties were being broken, the 
rights of our most antient ally, Turkey, were being 
violated by Russia, the most noble cause for which 
blood has been shed since the American war sa- 
erificed to treachery and brute force, and to have 
only awakened in time to utter afew words of well- 
meant advice, for which he received a sarcastic 
and insolent ny | from the imperious because 
triumphant Prince Schwartzenberg.— Page 385. 

It may be that Lord Palmerston was, until the 
bre aking out of the revolution, as profoundly igno- 
rant of ‘the history of that country and of the pre- 
vious efforts of the Diet to improve its commen 
(especially since 1825), both social and political, a 
are even to this day the majority of a eng 
en] it is much to be re ‘gretted that a succinct ac- 
count of the Diets since 1790 has not vet been 
published in English. But that is no excuse, 
for the most interesting peperte of Mr. Blackwell 
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garrulous attendant, but without much effect, as 
Dolly could nowhere be found. And it was only 
when the Rev. Mr. Armstrong appeared, in the 
afternoon, that the mystery was solved. The 
pastor had married her on ‘the previous evening 
to Andrew Henderson. “ Rather against order, 
remarked the divine; “ but better irregular matri- 
mony than none.” Her mistress was not long in 
discovering that she could haye better spared a 
better woman, 
To be continned.) 
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of the proceedings of the Diet in JS47 reached 
the noble Jord on the 27th of January, 1848, long 
before the French Revolution, and must have 
proved to him that the serious question which was 
then raised was not between a constitutional sove- 
reignty and republicanism, but between despotism 
and constitutionality ; and that this question would, 
in all probability, have been sooner or later solved 
by the sword, even if the French Revolution had 
never occurred. Indeed, this was a result which 


-any person of the least sagacity must have fore- 
_seen who knew anything of the strides made by 


Hungary, since e Szechenyi had organised the Libe- 
ral party, both in social ‘and politic al deve lopment, 


-and who compared with the activity of the consti- 
‘tutional State the inertness of the rest 


of the 
de ‘spotic ‘ally- ruled empire. These reports of Mr. 
Blackwell ought to have been published at an 
earlier period. They would have saved a noble 
and now suffering race from much unmerited abuse, 
and probably prevented the ignorant diatribes of 
many a cowardly and venal scribe. They would 
have shown, also, how ably a private I: nglishman, 
though not decorated with the title of ambassador 
nor paid by his country at the rate of SO00OZ. or 
10,0002. a-year, could fulfil his duty ‘in giving an 
impartial statement of facts, and showing with 
equal impartiality the spirit that animates the dife 
ferent parties, as well as the tendency of the mea 
sures brought before the Diet."—Page 5. 

It is some satisfaction, to the writer at least, to 
perceive that the views which he has more than 
once advocated as to the Hungarian cause are 
corroborated by Mr. Blackwell; and thet if M. 
Guizot admired ovr forefathers for knowing what 
they wanted before they made a revolution, we may 
in hike manner admire the Magvars. In their case 
we have no need to deplore the lust for novelty and 
total want of practical utility which have charac- 
terised so many of the continental reformations or 
revolutions, while we cannot withhold our tribute 
of admiration for the strenuousness of the leaders 
and the willingness of the Hungarian people to 
re-model, not destroy, their ancient and time- 
honoured institutions. Even an Austrian stater- 
man, Count Hartig, admits that, until 1848, the 
ferment in Hungary was not of a democratic 
nature, and does not attempt to prove that it after- 
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wards became such. (‘* Genesis der Revolution in 
(Estreich,” page &3.) 

Mr. Blackwell points out the impediments 
placed in the way of all legislation by the want of 
accredited agents of the Government, and the con- 
sequent mode of playing off the magnates against 
the Lower House by the system of nuncium and 
renuncium, or the procrastinating resolution of the 
sovereign ; and seems to think that the same 
system would have been adopted in that of 1847-8, 
had not the revolution in Vienna taken place. 
This led to the concession of a responsible Ministry 
to Hungary; and Mr. Blackwell, writing to Lord 
Ponsonby on the 25th of Murch, 184%, in refer- 
ence to this event and ‘to the infatuation of the 
Austrian Government in not supporting the Ba- 
thyani Ministry,” observes (page 53) :— 

“IT am told that some of the Austrian Minis- 
ters fancy that the students were instigated to the 
vold step that led to the resignation of Prince 
Metternich by the Hungarian Liberals ; that they 
were in secret correspondence with Kossuth and 
other leaders of the Liberal party. ‘There cannot 
be a more erroneous notion. The revolution at 
Vienna took every one here by surprise. Kossuth, 
Szemere and Szentkiralyi were, I know, quite as- 
tonished—never dreamed of such an event hap- 
pening. They certainly expected a revolution at 
Prague, from the notorious tact of the Government 
having had recourse in Bohemia to the same arbi- 
trary measures that in England were adopted under 
Charles I. I for my part expected that the first 
burst would break out at Gratz; but, I repeat, no 
one here supposed for a minute that a Govern- 
ment having such a strong military force at its 
command could fall before a handful of students. 
The Liberals in their famous * Programme’* (a 
copy of which I gave in the supplementary docu- 
ments No. I.) stated their views without the least 
disguise, that they would use all the efforts in their 
power to obtain a responsible Ministry, liberty of 
the press, &c.; at the same time recommending 
his Majesty to grant constitutions to the here- 
ditary States of the Empire. This Programme 
and the representation of March 3rd, together 
with Kossuth’s speeches in the Lower House, no 
doubt exercised a great influence on public opinion 
in Vienna; but this is the only kind of conspiracy 
the Hungarian Liberals have been guilty of. 
They were determined to realise their views by con- 
stitutional means, and byconstitutional means only.” 

The first steps taken by this Ministry, which 
the Times has delighted to honour with its abuse, 
were to secure the cause of order. ‘* Szemere, a 
few days ago(i. e. before the 23rd of March),drew up 
a provisional law on the press,” which passed with 
trifling amendments. “The Ministers (April 25th) 
have displayed great energy in preserving order. 
The Committee of Public Safety is dissolved. 
The young gentlemen of the University have re- 
sumed their studies. The tumultuous popular 
studies have been put a stop to.” (Mr. Blackwell, 
page 52-63). And tranquillity was restored to 





* This Programme was p iblished early in March, 15147, 
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every part of the country save the borders, where 
difference of race and of religion laid the ignorant 
population open to the intrigues of an ambitious 
soldier and an unprincipled pri®st. 

What a contrast to the weak Ministries of Pil- 
lersdorf, Fiquelmont and Wessenberg at Vienna! 
In the case of the latter Ministry, even Lord Pon- 
sonby is obliged to acknowledge that, * The mili- 
tary were left without orders, and none of the mea- 
sures of precaution seemed to have been employed 
which had been so often talked of’ (p. 57). Well 
might the Hungarian Parliament hesitate about 
surrendering its re-acquired rights to men trained 
in the Metternichian school, and devoid of all sym- 
pathy for, or experience in, constitutional Govern- 
mentor in Parliamentary discussions! Well might 
Kossuth, with true irony, exclaim against giving 
back the Ministries of Finance and War to men 
“dependent on the mere breath of the Aula” of 
Vienna, ‘‘ who knew not how to protect their sove- 
reign even in his own residence city!’ Nay, 
even the Conservative magnate, on hearing of the 
blandishments of the Austrian bureaucrats, might 
well think, 
dum me Galatea tenebat, 

Nec spes libertatis erat nec cura pecull, 

Quamvis multa meis exiret victima septis, 

Pinguis et ingratze premeretur caseus urbi, 

Non unquam gravis zre domum mihi dextra redibat. 

Mr. Blackwell's very interesting reports end 
with the 25th of April, 1848, which is the more 
to be regretted as Lord Ponsonby seems from the 
‘first to have acted more the part of a partizan than 
of an ambassador. It is, indeed, impossible not 
to feel surprised that, at a moment * big with the 
fate of Caesar,” Lord Palmerston should have left, 
as our representative at Vienna, a man whose 
worn-out energies, advanced years, and perhaps 
personal predilections, rendered him but too liable 
to be imposed upon. It can only be attributed to 
the connexion which exists between that nobleman 
and others of the * family-compact Ministry,” and 
proves that it is considered by no means requisite 
for the ambassador of this country at a despotic 
Court 





to smack of observation, 
Which though he need not practise to deceive, 
Yet to escape deceit he ought to learn. 

The whole book is full of instances of Lord Pon- 
sonby’s carelessness and credulity. His letters 
are very silly; but to show the great utility of 
Ministers at foreign courts, we will present our 
readers with some extracts from their despatches. 
According to No. 18 (page 62), The Hungarians 
have now (3rd of May, 154%) recalled the Hunga- 
rian troops serving in Italy, as well as those serv- 
ing in Galicia and Noravia;’ whilst in No. 19 
Lord Ponsonby informs us, that he had * ascer- 
tained from Prince Esterhazy and Count Bathyani 
that the Hungarians had not made any such de- 
mand, but, on the contrary, were ready to furnish 
the Emperor with 100,000 men if necessary.” 

In alluding to the murder of General Laraberg 
(page 85) Lord Ponsonby says, ** The proceedings of 
Kossuth on this occasion induced the greater part 








of the Hungarian men of consideration to fly from 
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Pesth, and we have now in Vienna the last Minister, 
L. Bathyani and a number of others, some of 
whom are proscribed, L. Bathyani being one.” 
Kossuth’s proceedings on this lamentable occasion 
are all recorded in the second volume of Frey's 

“Ungarn,” and it would appear that he did 
nothing beyond calling on the House to join in an 
expression of regret at the atrocity which had 
been committed and at the illegal measures which 
had led to it, and on the authorities of Pesth to 
exert themselves in preserving order and in pun- 
ishing any person proved to be guilty of this crime. 
As to the proscription of Bathyani, it is now 
known that he went to Vienna to hand in his 
resignation, and to protest against the illegal 
ordinance which had been issued. If he ever 
were proscribed, even by the ultra party at Pesth, 
why was he afterwards murdered in cold blood by 
the Austrians ? 

English ambassadors do not, indeed, lay claim 
to the infallibility of a Pope, and are, therefore, 
in troublous times, as dependant on * surmises, 
jealousies, conjectures,” as any of *‘ our own corres- 
pondents ;” but surely they are bound to use all 
reasonable precautions in ascertaining the truth, 
and im a case like that of the Austrian Empire, 
when even Lord Ponsonby is obliged to admit, at 
page 180, * that Llungarian affairs are the subject 
of much misrepresentation, and are also in much 
confusion,” it was his bounden duty to have taken 
the initiative of Consul-General Colquhoun, and 
left his secretary or Mr. Blackwell in Hungary to 
report to him the other side of the question.* The 
consequence is, a series of “It is saids,” * It is 
reported,” ‘ I have heard from persons in authority, 
&e. &., who invariably deceive him, inflicted on 
Lord Palmerston, in letters which of course he 
never heeded. In the masterly despatches of Sir 
S. Canning and Mr. Colquhoun a different system 
is apparent; and the Foreign Secretary, by being 
told the name of their informant, is lett to draw 
his own deductions as to their credibility, or 
‘candidly informed” that the writers do not trust 
them. Thus, writing on the 24th of March, 1849, 
Lord Ponsonby announces the capture of Herman- 
stadt by Bem, “and that he had levied a large 
contribution and set Jire to the town.” On 30th 
March he announces the defeat of Bem, and that 
he had been driven into Wallachia, and this on 
the authority of Prince Schwartzenberg. Mr. 
Colquhoun, however, rendered sceptical as to 
Austrian victories—perhaps by the famous despatch 
of Jellachich, of the 30th December, IS845, in 
Which he announces his encounter at Mér with 
Perezel’s corps, SU00 to 10,000 strong, how he had 
covered the field with their dead, and taken some 
thousands of them prisoners, and yet saw the 
enemy, S000 strong, march away alive and hearty— 
and * thinking it strange that with these fre quent 
victories the communications with Hermanstadt 
still remained closed” (page 142), had sent off his 
secretary, Mr. Grant, to Transylvania to obtain for 
him, and if possible transmit to Lord Ponsonby, 

“early and accurate inte lligence of passing events.” 
In page 170 we have, therefore, Mr. Grant's 
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account of the capture of Hermanstadt, at which 
he was present, and “ that not an act of pillage 
appears to have sullied their (Hungarian) conduct, 
not a house fired,” while the gallant Pole had 
received Mr. Grant most kindly, assuring him “that 
he should meet with every respect and attention, 
and said he wished an Englishman near him to 
place his conduct in its proper light before Europe 
—conduct which he accused his enemies of vili- 
fying most cruelly.” 

It would, however, be unfair not to adduce one 
instance of the noble lord's foresight. Writing on 
15th April, 1849, just after the news had 
arrived of the defeat of the Austrians at Waitzen, 
he says ‘that there has been much alarm ex- 
pressed by many people here (Vienna) at the 
situation of affairs in Hungary, and I therefore 
write to say that I do not believe there is good 
reason for it.” It is true that his lordship does 
not state any reason for his belief. It is true, 
also, that a few days afterwards the total defeat 
sustained by Wohlgemuth and Welden at Nagy- 
Sarlo laid Vienna open to the Magyars. It is 
true also that the Austrian officers who wrote in 
Wiener Militairischer Almanack an account which 
was republished in French at Vienna, “ Esquisse 
de la Guerre en Hongrie,” 1849, took a very diffe- 
rent view of the matter. ‘ If,” said they, “the 
rebel chiefs had taken advantage of the successes 
which they had obtained, and acted vigorously on 
the offensive, then, indeed, the situation of the 
monarchy would have been surrounded with peril” 
(page 68, 69). But all honour to his lordship's 
foresight !—Gorgey'’s disobedience rendered it 
correct ! 

Mr. Magennis seems not to have been behind- 
hand in emulating his noble master in swaJowing 
the reports circulated by the Russians and Austrians, 
and making ‘fearful musters and prepared de- 
fence,” by asserting ‘that the struggle going on 
in Hungary had acquired quite as much a Polish 
as a Hungarian character. Polish generals direct 
all the military movements, and Polish infantry 
form the best portion of the insurgent troops” 
(page 185). ** Poles are said to direct the well-served 
artillery of the Hungarians, and Polish infantry, 
estimated at the lowest computation at 15,000 men, 
forms the kernel of their troops” (page 189). “ Les 
bandes de nos rebelles Polonais de 1831” (Mani- 
festo of the Czar, page 199). “ Plus de 20,000 in 
dividus, appartenaut A cette catégorie, t.e. débris do 
lémigration Polonaise, de ces soldats de l‘anarchie”™ 
(page 200); and to the same purport, if pot more 
violent, Count Nesselrode’s despatch to Baron 
Brunnow (page 201). The exact number of 
Poles serving in the ranks of the Hungarians is 
probably not yet known; but in the lists of the 
Hungarian armies, published by the officers of 
General Haynau’s statf from official Hungarian 
documents which had fallen into their hands, 
Visocki’s is the only division in which mention 1s 
made of Poles, and the number is certainly not for- 
midable, viz., 1 Polish Legion, 4 companies, and 
1 squadron of Lancers. Vide * Feldzug in Ungarn,”’ 
(Pesth, 1550, page 31). At the end of the war Bem 
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had, according to the Hungarian General Czecz, 
1 Polish battalion and 1 squadron of Lancers in 
Transylvania. ‘‘ Bem’s Feldzug in Siebenbiirgen.” 
Nor does the English representative in St. Pe- 
tersburgh seem to have been more successful than 
his compeers in gleaning information for his Go- 
vernment. Writing on the 31st of January, 1849, 
Mr. Buchanan says, “I have since (the departure 
of the last messenger ?) been assured, on good autho- 
rity, that on General Liider’s referring (from Wal- 
lachia) to St. Petersburg, he received for answer 
that, in the Emperor's opinion, the Austrian troops | . 
were strong enough; . . . and that he was there- 
fore not to cross the frontiers of the Princ ipalities 
(Moldavia and Wallachia) unless spec ially autho- 
rised soto do by his Imperial Majesty’ (page 134): 
while Consul-General Colquhoun, writing from 
Bucharest, on the 22nd January, 1849, says, ** A 
special messenger arrived here from St. Petersburg 
yesterday, in seven days, bringing to Gene ral 
Duharmel the order to advance, ‘&e.” (page 1554.) 
From which it is evident that the orders must have 
been issued at St. Petersburg on the 15th January 
at least, or a fortnight before the date of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s despatch. Onthe 2nd of February, 1849, 
the Russians crossed the border, and on the 12th 
of March recrossed it discomtited. It is, however, 
not a little amusing to see, that while Count Nes- 
selrode (page 145) excuses this violation of a neu- 
tral territory, or rather the territory of a friendly 
power, the Porte, by making Moldavia and Wal- 
Jachia head-quarters ‘for the reserve of the Russian 
armies, on the ground of * horrible excesses,” ‘‘sack- 
ing and pillaging, massacre and devastation,” &e. 
and other stock phrases applie «lto the Hungarians, 
and of ‘motives of humanity” (God save the “mark ! ) 


on the part of the man who removed the Jews | 


irom the frontiers of Poland to the interior of Rus- 
sia in the midst of a Russian winter, and would 
afterwards willingly have bathed Turkey in blood 
to have the pleasure of hanging a few unfortunate 
refugees—Mr. Grant, writing from Hermanstadt, 
on the 22nd of February, 1849, says, ** The Walla- 
chian population of the villages round Cronstadt 
complain of the excesses committed on them by the 
Cossacks on the outposts. Several instances of 
extortion and violence have been reported to the 
Comitats,” &e. (Page 166.) 

One more instance of the difficulty of finding 
out the truth at these de ‘Spotic courts and we have 
done. Mr. Magennis, writing from Vienna, 24th 
April, 1849, believes he wird confidently state, that 
this Government hopes to be able to terminate the 
war without Russian assistance (page 184); while, 
on the same date, Lord Palmerston writes to Sir 
S. Canning to say, * 
to him, that it was not the intention of the Em- 
peror of Russia to order his tro Ops to advance Into 
Transylvania, or to take any part in the civil war 
raging in that provinee or in Hungary” (page 182 
ond Mr. Buchanan, on the 25th April, announces 
that the Quarter-master General of the Russian 
army had left St. Petersburg a few days previously 
for Warsaw (page 190). The negotiation fur Rus- 
sian Intervention, must. there fore, have been long 


that Baron Brunnow had stated | 
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going on, though only officially announce ‘ed on the 
Ist of May, 1849, ‘and Lord Palmerston been 
grossly deceived by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
It is evident from many passages in this book 
that there was and had long been a party in Aus- 
tria who were determined on going any length, 
even in risking a bloody civil war, for the purpose 
of crushing altogether ‘the constitutional system, 
such as it was, of Hungary. Thus Baron Pillers- 
dorf, who was one of the Ministers in 1848, a weak 
but well-meaning man, says, in his * Riickblicke der 
Jahren, 1848—9,” the want ofa proper conciliatory 
policy occasioned the Hungarian war, and led to 
the entrance on the scene ‘of Austria's dangerous 
ally; while Lord Ponsonby (page 161) gives us 
what, he says, may be ¢ lepended onas the expression 
of the opinions and ?— intentions of the Im- 
perial Ministers, 10th January, 1849. ‘ It is 
possible that this union (of Hungary and Austria) 
has, on account of its great importance, been the 
object of the endeavours of the Austrian Govern- 
ment for many centuries past; but its accomplish- 


| ment was impossible as long as Hungary possessed 


constitutional principles while the other portions 
of the monarchy were governed absolutely.” It 
then says that ‘the absolute Government and 
Austrian monarchy had become constitutional ; 
while the Hungarians had destroyed their Consti- 
tution, and, by their resistance, rendered it requi- 
site to conquer them ; and “finally, as the accession 
to the throne of our Emperor in the strength of 
his youth decidedly corresponds to the “require- 
ments of the moment as regards the Hungarians, 
and sets aside all the super fluous scruples of the oath 
taken at the coronation, we may assume, according 
to God and common reason, that the Hungarian 
Constitution no longer exists, and that Hungary 
must, in as far as is necessary, be considered as 
tabula rasa.” 

Thank God! since the times of the Stuarts we 
have been free from princes who thought lightly of 
the duties imposed on them by oaths, “else, accord- 
ing to such a code of morality as this, George III. 
might have renewed the war against America after 
he had recognised its independence ; but the 
Schwarze mnbere et hoc genus omne think that, 

Great men may jest with saints, tis wit in them; 
But in the less foul profanation. 

Lord Palmerston, in his management of the 
affairs of his department during the late critical 
period, seems to us to have been far from display- 
ing that acumen which he exhibited in 1831 in 
bringing about the formation of the kingdom of 
Belgium, or that penetration and quickness of 
decision which enabled him to nip in the bud, hy 
the energy of a Napier, the designs of Russia in 
IN40. ‘There was one time, at least, when he had 
a perfect right to prevent the interests of the Porte 
from being saerificed ; namely, when the Russians, 
in the beginning of 1848, marched into the 
Danubian provinces. The Porte is the suzerain 
of these principalities, Nussia their protector by 
treaty. As such, Russia has merely the right to 


interpose on behalf of the Greek religion, but not 
to interfere by force of arms with their internal 
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THE BLUE-BOOK ON HUNGARY, 
affairs: and Lord Palmerston ought not to have 
allowed the rights of our most ancient ally to have 
heen sacrificed. If brute force were there also 
required to crush the efforts of the reformers, it | 
was the sovereign of the country who — to| 
have been the moving: power ; but the Russians | 
were allowed to march in without having even pre- | 
viously obti ained the consent of the Porte. Nor 
can we exonerate him from blame in not having, | 
at least by a protest on the part of England, in- 
terfered to preve ut the operations of the Russian 
armies against Hungary and Transylvania. To us 
it seems evident that Lord Palmerston would 
oladly have seen Austria divested of her Italian 
; rovinees, but that he was most sincerely anxious 
to see a powerful Austrian empire on this side of 
the Alps; and no impartial man can read bis mas- 
terly despateh of the Ist of August, 1849, without 
feeling convinced that he was most anxious for the 
maintenance of the Austrian empire; and whilst 
we will not regret that the despatch was not) 
written at an earlier period, when it might perhaps 
have had the effect of opening the door of recon- 


THE WORKING-MAN'S 
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ciliation between the Austrian Government and 
the Hungarians, still such despatch seems to have 
been almost prophetic of the sad consequences 
which the ruin of the constitutional cause has en- 
tailed on herself; and seeing, as we must now do, 
that the success of the Imperial arms has en- 
couraged that Government to revoke even that 
faint shadow of constitutional liberty to which the 
sovereign’s solemn word had been pledged, viz., 
the Stadion Constitution of the 4th of March, 


1849, and to rivet more fast on the minds and 


bodies of the unhappy subjects of the empire the 
chains of civil and religious despotism—while by 
no one act has it tried to conciliate those subjects 
who had opposed an armed resistance to it, or to 
retain the affections of those who had fought and 
bled in its cause—we cannot but trust that, if 
the volcano which is now smouldering should again 
burst forth during his administration, he will be 
prepared to throw the weight of England into the 
scale, and thus prevent the rights of suffering 
humanity from being again crushed by the barba- 
rians of the north. 





WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION XI.——A PRINTER'S WEDDING—AND, SOMETHING 


I spexv the first quarter of my honeymoon in a) 
ran ali among the pleasant places on the banks of | 
the Wye, in a visit to the old and dilapidated | 
\bbev of Tintern, an ascent to the summit of the | 
Wynd Cliff, and an excursion to Newport, Cardiff | 
and Swansea, and a return-voyage up the Channel. 
To Ellen all was new and beautiful; and there was 
a novelty and a beauty equally agreeable to my | 
own perceptions, owing, perhaps, to the new feel- 
ings of half-d Jightfal, half-serious responsibility 
with which I now began to regard everything in 
the world. For months before the indissoluble 
knot was tied I had not been able to get over the 
impression which haunted me, as well sleeping as 
waking, that the event in which I was so much in- 
terested would never in reality take place ; indeed, 
that in the course of circumstances it never could 
take place; and that some portentous interference 
of fate or Providence would in some way or other 
assuredly prevent it. Now that, notwithstanding | 
all my apprehensions, everything had come to pass | 
pre ‘isely as I could have wished it, I am afraid | 
that my pride kept at least equal pace with my 
titude ; as I certainly began to entertain a muc +h 
ore exalted opinion both of myself and my merits 
than [ had previously done. A wet day's journey 
ou the outside of the Bristol coach, lasting from 
Ix in the morning till nine at night, during which 








we were both soaked to the skin, was the first 
ceontle anil audlmonitory introduction to the inevi- 
tible troubles of life which we were henceforth to 
share in common. We laughed them off then, 


own course was instinctive 


WORSE, 


and have never made very serious grievances of 
them to this hour. There are ten thousand little 
desagrémens which may spring up any day of one’s 
life which if you choose to receive with open arms 
will stick by you as permanent guests, but which 


will disappear without beat of drum if they be not 


honoured with notice. I imagine the practical 
philosophy which leaves such trifles to take their 
with both of us; and 
therefore the uninterrupted peace of our little 
household hitherto must perhaps be attributed as 
much to constitutional causes as to any individual 
merits to which we might lay a just claim. 

I think it is Emanuel Swedenborg who makes 
the assertion that marriage renders the husband 
more a man homo and more a man vir; and sup- 
posing that that renowned visionary intended mar- 
riage with a proper object, at a proper season, the 
assertion is perhaps at least as true as anything in 
his celestial arcana. In the case of working-men, 
it is especially a fact, that those who are well 
married are the most eflicient, the most respectable 
and the most intellectual and humanised (1 cannot 
think of a better word) of their class. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that in too many instances the 
advantage is all on the side of the male; and it 
has many a time been a marvel to me that men in 
this rank of life, often in superior circumstances, 


considering their status, are content to see the 


mothers of their children leading a life of perpetual 
drudgery and discomfort. That share which a 
futher is morally bound to take in the nurture and 
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42 THE WORKING-MAN’S 


training of his offspring is not unfrequently repu- 


diated altogether by the working-man of London, | 


who conceives, perhaps, not without some show of 
reason, that if he undertakes and performs the duty 
of providing food, shelter and raiment for his family, 
no more ought to be required of him. It is true he 
has but little time for more, especially if he be a 
priuter; the late hours at which men in this pro- 
fession now labour, and the uncertainty of a release 
from labour at any specified hour, preclude the pos- 
sibility of any regular intercourse between the 
father and his children; and it is no wonder that a 
duty which cannot be regularly fulfilled should be 
neglected altogether, or devolve upon the mother to 
fulfil asshe bestcan. But, letting that pass for the 
present, if a well-assorted and well-timed marriage 
makes the husband more a man in all respects than 
the belated bachelor can ever be, there is a species 
of marriage infamously prevalent among the lazy 
classes of the industrial order, the existence and 
disgrace of which are but very partially known or 
appreciated, and which has a very contrary effect. 
[ allude to the transformation which is brought 
about when an idle, boozing and shammuocking 
scamp weds an industrious girl profitably employed 
in some humble profession, for the sake of living, 
in whole or in part, upon the fruit of her labours ; 
and who invariably becomes more idle, more 
drunken, more worthless—less a man homo, and 
less a man vir—a ‘* woman's husband,” in short, 
and nothing else in the world; unless indeed, as 
is pretty sure to be the case, her tyrant and tor- 
mentor. I could, if I chose, make some curious 
revelations on the subject of such matches as these, 
which are by no means rare, and which, indeed, 
would be far more abundant than they are, were it 
not for the fact that females in profitable profes- 
sions—for that is a sine qua non with your lazy 
suitor—are but seldom to be met with, or have too 
much good sense to contract engagements with men 
of doubtful character. 

I had said nothing to any of my companions on 
the subject of my intended marriage for several 
reasons, and for one in particular, which would have 
effectually debarred any coufidence of the kind had 
I been ever so much disposed to make it. This 
was the knowledge of the, to me, unsavoury fact, 
that in all printing-oflices of any pretensions, the 
wedding of a comrade is signalised in a way far 
more ostentatiously ceremonious than flattering to 
the adventurous Benedict. I had not been back 
a week at my post before I had ample reason to 
congratulate myself upon the reserve I had main- 
tained. I was then one among a numerous band 
of witnesses to the official celebration of the wed- 
ding of one of my comrades, which, as it reveals 
some of the characteristic mysteries of the inner 
world of the workshop, I shall chronicle precisely 
as it occurred for the benetit of the world outside. 
The person to whom this unenviable honour was 
paid on the present occasion was * Old Crawfish,” 
who had been nearly fifty years in the house, anda 
brief sketch of whose biography may well precede 
the account of the ceremony. 

Charley Crawtish was brought into the world 


— 
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amidst the peculiar odours of printing-ink, seething 
pelts and damp paper, being born in the narrow 
court or close in which stood the office where he 
wrought dnring the whole working period of his 
long life. His parents were of the most necessitous 
class, and, engaged in a continuous struggle for the 
means of subsistence, had not the power, even had 
they the inclination, to provide him with anything 
more than such an education as could be had for 
nothing. Ata charity-school in the neighbourhood 
he learned to read fluently and to write a little ; 
and, thus qualified, he was thrust into the office at 
the age of twelve, at a salary of three shillings 
a-week, as warehouse, errand or reading-boy. It 
was now that his education really began. The 
social atmosphere of a printing-office at the close 
of the last century was infinitely worse even than 
it is at present. Intemperance, now the ex 
ceptional, was then the general stigma of the trade. 
Compositors, comparatively few in number, from 
the dearth of knowledge among the lower orders, 
or perhaps from the prevailing idea that a good 
education was indispensable for a printer, were pro- 


_ portionably independent, and were virtually the 


masters; while the pressmen, who had already 
earned for themselves the sobriquet of ‘ pigs,” 
were the drunken despots and tyrants of the pro- 
fession. Among such surroundings Charley picked 
up his knowledge of the world, from which, of 
course, his principles were to be deduced. At the 
age of fourteen he was apprenticed and turned into 
a frame to acquire the art of a compositor under 
the tuition of a journeyman, who, for a per-centage 
of his first six months’ wages, taught him his easy 
business. He served his seven years, and that 
term accomplished, found himself suddenly, at the 
age of twenty-one, in the receipt of earnings amount- 
ing to double the average of the wages of a com- 
positor of the present day, and varying from three 
to five pounds a-week during the greater portion of 
the year, and averaging half those amounts during 
the remainder. The sudden influx of riches deve- 
loped his character in its full bearing. It was a 
very simple one indeed, consisting but of one trait 
—the sole, single and undivided devotion of body 
and soul to himself. What other men regard as a 
weakness or a blot, self-seeking or self-gratifica- 
tion, Was Charl-y’s pride and boast. He was him- 
self his own household god, and continued for 
nearly half a century at once the devout priest and 
gratitied idol of the self-erected shrine. Soon after 
he was out of his time he took simultaneously to 
matrimony and brandy-and-water. He married an 
industrious lass who drove a thriving trade in caps 
and clear-starching at one end of the court, and he 
immediately after joined a * free-and-easy “ at the 
‘Cock Sparrow,’ round the corner at the other 
end. It was observed that for the first few weeks 
of his matrimonial bliss he would hesitate on leav- 
ing the office of an evening, undecided which way 
to turn, attracted by the seductions of Hymen on 
the one side and of cognac on the other. His 
affections, however, eventually surrendered to the 
brandy-and-water, the attractions of which grew 
stronger and stronger with each revolving year, 
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while those of his busy wife and her quiet fireside 
waned and dwindled to the vanishing-point. The 
evening club which he frequented was the resort 
of prosperous tradesmen who had made their way 
in the world, devotees of gravity and grog, who 
met nightly, not to roar in drunken cadence the 
strains of patriotism or the joys of Bacchus, but to 
discuss the affairs of the nation over a philosophic 
pipe moistened with diluted spirits. Charley 
Crawfish sat them all out. One by one the 
Cock Sparrow, ‘with his bow and arrow,” killed 
them all off; in thirty years not one of the ori- 
ginal throttles of the Cock Sparrow club remained 
above-ground, save and except Crawfish alone, 
who, by this time swollen to double his natural size, 
had inherited the president's chair and controlled 
the orgies of the nightly assembly. Six glasses 
of brandy-and-water were his stated complement 
for the evening, save on extraordinary occasions, 
in honour of which he would enthusiastically 
‘turn the figure,” as he termed it, to the tune of 
“thrice again to make up nine.” Of course it 
is almost needless to remark that his family—for 
he had a family—were dependant upon the in- 
dustry of their mother both for support and 
training ; and she managed—how, Heaven knows 
—to bring up the children and launch them into 
the world, it was averred by those who knew him 
well, without any assistance or co-operation on his 
part. When I first saw him he was a rotund and 
portly figure of threescore, with the remains of a 
once handsome countenance bloated and animalised 
by sensual indulgence. A pair of sparkling black 
eves surmounted by shaggy brows overlooked a 
ltoman nose, which was rivalled in protuberance 
by a lower lip borne outwards to the horizontal 
position by forty years’ goblet-pressure. He 
stooped a little and staggered much beneath the 
weight of some nineteen stone upon a pair of 
sturdy-looking legs, bandaged and “full of holes,” 
which he anathematised vigorously, and swore that 
they were walking him into his coffin. He had 
Just buried his wife and worn crape for three 
months when, feeling the want of somebody to 
look after his ‘‘ shaky pins,” as he called them, he 
was in search of a second helpmate, whom of 
course he was ready ‘to love, honour and cherish” 
as he had done the first. The blandishments of 
three-score, and the tenure of his ulcerated limbs, 
to say nothing of his brandy-and-water habits and 
his irascible alcoholic temper, were not very suc- 
cessful among his fair acquaintances. After a 
Vain attempt at a courtship according to the old- 
established formula, by which he gained nothing 
more than a rather fierce feminine philippic in 
reference to his conduct towards his dead wife, he 
was driven to resort to other tactics. He made 
overtures to a sturdy charwoman whose services 
he had occasionally engaged after the death of his 
purtner and drudge, and qualified his matrimonial 
proposal with another strictly mercantile, offering 
to allow her so much a week for housekeeping if 
she would only consent to make him happy. The 
coy bride, that was to be, objected to the smallness 
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him for better for worse, but not for less than six- 
teen shillings a week ; she could not love, honour 
und obey, and plaster his bad legs night and 
morning, for less money; and further, knowing 
what she knew, namely, that the late Mrs. Craw- 
fish had not seen the colour of her husband's 
money for the last five-and-twenty years, she was 
resolved, before the knot was tied, to have a con- 
tract drawn up and properly witnessed and signed 
previous to going to church. To these not very 
amatory conditions the limping swain was com- 
pelled to subscribe before she would take him in 
hand; and accordingly the necessary document 
was prepared and executed in the presence of a 
select few of the bridegroom's comrades. The 
marriage had taken place at St. Andrew's Church, 
Holborn, on the morning of the Sunday previous 
to my return to the office, and the first day of 
comparative leisure in the following week was 
chosen for the official celebration of the affair 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the estab- 
lished * chapel.” 

On the morning of the celebration, long before 
the arrival of the decrepit swain, his frame was 
converted into a shady bower of verdant foliage by 
means of fresh-gathered boughs of evergreens, 
tastefully arched over the top, and ornamented 
with ribbons, true-lover’s knots and transfixed 
hearts, with here and there a plump-haunched 
Cupid nestling among the leaves. All the ap- 
proaches through which he must pass to arrive at 
the bower were less liberally decorated with the 
same significant symbols, which were also seen 
fluttering on the shoulders or breasts of the various 
members of the companionship. So soon as the 
aged Benedict made his appearance, he was bowed 
and congéed with the most ceremonious respect by 
all hands to the decorated bower, where a high 
stool being placed for his reception, he sat in 
smiling state to enjoy the honours of the féte—a 
proxy having been appointed, in deference to his 
age and ‘shaky pins,” to bear the part of the 
bridegroom in the procession. Congratulations 
now poured in upon him thick and fast, couched 
in language which it would be inadmissible to re- 
peat, all received with perfect good humour and 
evident relish, and retorted with equal spirit and 
excelling want of decency by the object of them 
amid roars of laughter on all sides. At length, at 
a given signal, a tremendous explosion of discord 
is heard in the room above, whither the mas- 
queraders had retired to dress, and the procession 
is heard lumbering down the stairs amidst the 
clang of a species of overwhelming dissonance for 
which a printing-oflice alone could furnish the in- 
struments. These consist chiefly of empty chases 
(square iron frames) of various sizes suspended by 
cords to act as triangles, and struck by a cross-bar 
or poker, emitting a portentous wailing jangle, in 
the pauses of which the blast of a tin horn, the 
crash of a watchman’s rattle, the scraping of a 
fiddle, the thin wheeze of a dozen penny trumpets, 
and the flumping of a paper gong are distinguis!- 
able at intervals. The procession now forms in 


line at the foot of the stairs, and advances ata 





of the amount offered—she was willing to take 
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4-4 THE WORKING-MAN’S 
slow, pompous and marching step to the sound of 
its peculii music. It is headed by the master of 
the ceremonies in a cocked hat, white waistcoat, 
peak-tailed coat of fashionable but antique cut, 
tights, black stockings and pumps, who clears the 
way with a long old-fashioned cane. He is fol- 
lowed by a simulated blind fiddler, ludicrously 
ragged and patched about the head, like Mun- 
chause ‘nat bis worst, and furiously rasping away 
at the tune of “ Sir Roger de Coverley, ” or “ Kiss 
my Lady.” Then come a long file of followers, 
whose appearance it 1s impossib le to describe with 
anything like accuracy, seeing that it varies on 
every occasion, ace -ording to the whims and comic 
humour of the individuals composing it. The 
most horrible disguises are generally those which 
elicit most mirth, and are therefore most in re- 
quest. On the present occasion they were in num- 
ber about thirty, mostly masked with hideous 
Visages, gogule eyes, vampyre mouths, and tongues 
long enou sh to tuck under the arm, and nearly all 
hearing upon their heads cylindrical caps of paper 
stiffened with paste and pointed at the top, of the 
height of several feet, and ornamented with coloured 
emblems. In front, and next to the blind fiddler, 
marched the proxy bridegroom genteelly dressed 
in his best suit, with a white favour in his button- 


hole, and leering affectionately at the personated cular companionship, and invited them to attend at | 
This imperson- | the bower of love and beauty (pointing to the ebony 


bride who hung upon his arm. 
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proffer of restoratives from the black bottle with 
the label. In the instance I am recording, how. 
ever, the bridegroom of the hour being a proxy, 
entered fully into the spirit of the farce, and plaved 
his part with such energetic demonstrations of affee. 
tion so ludicrously conveyed as to convulse the 
spectators with laughter ; leaving the bride at liberty 
to devote herself to the display of such soft feminine 
airs as would have astonished a professor of gym- 
nastics. Upon its entrance to every room, tiie 
procession was received by that indescribable salu- 
tation known in printing-offices under the appel- 
lation of a “jerry,” a slang term for a unique spe- 
cies of alarm which can at any time be instan- 
taneously produced, and which, when well executed, 
would give 


undergoing simultaneous fracture, 
edifice coming down with a crash; it is, however, 
effected by the simplest means, merely by the em- 


ployment of some fifty pair of hands in raking | 
rapidly the numerous small boxes which contain A 
the capital letters with some hard material, and as 7 


many feet in stamping heavily upon the ground. 
When the ‘ jerry” 





the fictitious bride and bridegroom to that parti. 


ation of the bride is looked upon as the cream of | bride), to drink the health of the new-married pair. 


the joke. 
was the tallest, stoutest and strongest fellow in the 
house, and he was dressed precisely in imit ation of 


the black doll that hangs suspe ded over ar Lite | 


shop, save that he carrie .d before him two stuffed | 
mountains of bosoms, perfect phenomena in their | 
way, and glittering with jet polish, surmounted 
with a hideously grotesque black mask. In every | 
room that he passed through, and that was every 


room in the house, it was his business to faint and 


co into liysteries, in the execution of which duty 
he pe formed most astonishing feats of strength, 
flooring lis attentive partner by the convulsive ex- 
tension of his arms or legs, and upsetting lis sup- 
porters on all sides till half of them were sprawl- 
ing on the floor, and invariably refusing to ‘* come | 
to” without the indulgence of a long ‘and strong 
pull at a black bottle ‘borne by the master of the 
ceremonies for the sole sustentation of the lady, 
and ostentatiously labelled ** Old Tom.” 

As might be supposed, it frequently happens that 
the real bridegroom, particularly if a man of unob- 
trusive habits and character, holds this ecremony 
in utter abomination, and does all he can to escape | 
from it. ‘To escape, however, he is not allowed ; 
aud once in the grasp of lis black and brawny bride 
of the hour, he is dragged around the whole circuit 
of the house, an unwilling sacrifice to the mirth of 
his companions. Any attempt at expostulation on 
his part is met by a general chorus of low and dis- 
mal groans which effectually drown his remon- 
strances, while his sable Dulcinea, fanning his face 
with an enormous gilded fan of the last century's 
manufacture, encourages him to the display of a 
manly fortitude by endearing appellatives 


au | the sidua ‘ations of dec "ele ‘v. 


The person selected to play the part | The invitation was, of course, accepted with due ac- 


| clamations, in the midst of which the procession 
'moved on, with a grand instrumental _crash, to com- 
plete the round of the premises. When the whole 
house had been thas perambulated from the top- 
most to the ground-floor, the cortege returned to the 
large room, where the bridegroom, enthroned on 
‘the stool in front of his bower, was receiving the 
congratulations of a hundred men, who, in accept- 
ance of the general invitation, had repaired to the 
scene of action. 
proaching music, 
dense crowd, through which the whole procession 
in Indian file moved forward to present their in- 
dividual obeisances to the bridegroom. ‘These con- 
sisted of a strange variety of speechless antics and 
| grimaces, accompanied with low bowings and semi- 
| prostrations, and sundry clever but delusive at- 
tempts to pierce the fat paunch of the grinning 
Benedict by butting at him with their pointed paper 

caps. When all the masqueraders had rendered 
'due homage to their fat idol, the father of the cha- 
pel, giving three blows with a mallet upon the im- 
posing-stone, made an imperative demand for 
silence, while the master of the ceremonies should 
deliver an address to the bridegroom, to which the 
attention of all present was ‘politely 1 requested. 
Then followed the address, delivered with a loud, 
deliberate, and distinct utterance, that not a syl- 
lable might be lost; the orator pausing at every 
period to allow time for the subsidence of the roars 
of laughter with which every sentence was greeted. 


Of this address it is impossible to present the 
reader with a single line, out of regard to mere con- 
Enough to say that it was 





a stranger the impression that every 
| Joist, beam, timber, “and plank in the building was 7 
and the v hole i 


and the succeeding cheer had i! 
subsided, the master of the ceremonies introduced 7 


At the information of the ap- | 
a lane was formed amidst the | 
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rfectly unique in its character—that every con- 
ceivable joke upon the subject of matrimony, inten- 
sified in obscenity by the powerful alembic of a 
deprave ed imagination, was brought into requisition, 
and a hundred technical expressions peculiar to 
the trade, endowed for the nonce with an indecent 
signification, added a welcome savour to the much- 
relished display. These addresses are perfect mar- 
vels of the sort, exhibiting, as they generally do, 
the connexion of language stndiously decorous and 
well-chosen, with ideas grossiy filthy and dis- 
gusting. They form, I believe, a portion of the 
literary treasures of the printing-office, and bear 
in their composition the evidence of careful com- 
pilation and selection from a -stock of probably 
hoarded witticisms and humorous allusions, appli- 
cable to the subject of matrimony in connexion 
with the technicalities of the business. When the | 
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now considerable leisure upon my hands, seldom 
working by candle-light during the whole of the 
recess of Parliament. We spent the long evenings 
of autumn and early winter, when the weather was 
fine, in contemplating the mighty world of London, 
with its ever-moving tide of population, under the 
mysterious aspect of night. It was a novel and 
wild pleasure to Ellen t ) stand aside awhile, in one 
or other of the crowded arteries of the great Babel, 
and watch the unending flow of the living stream 
of human forms emerging from the gloom and 
vanishing again in a moment into the mist and 
darkness ; and we uttered many profound and sa- 
gacious moralisings on such occasions, with which 
it is not my intention to regale the reader. Arm- 
in-arm we threaded without weariness the intermin- 
able thoroughfares of commerce, and, gazing with 
unsated eyes upon the gorgeous spectacle of wealth, 


address was finished, amidst a crowning cheer of | industry and art arranged in the dazzling shop- 


applause, a space was cleared for a dance. The 
blind fiddler was lifted upon the “ stone,” and * Sir 

toger de Coverley’ 
panied with the falling of the towering caps, the 
rejection of the m: asks, beards and ugly visages, 
and the gradual but complete denudation of the 
masquerading attire—even the blind fiddler himself 
shaking off Jhis rags and patches and revealing the 
well-known features of Sam P , famous for the 
fury of his fiddling and his fre zy for frolic. 
Thus ended the ceremony ; the contracting parties 
were now considered to be officially united in wed- 
lock, and it only remained to cement their union 
and the good-fellowship of the house with the cus- 
tomary libations of gin and beer. The merits of 
these two liquids were sententiously discussed, 
with mock gravity, by two separate parties, each 
maintaining the superiority of their favourite beve- 
rage. Old Crawfish, who always professed a horror 
of neat spirits, voted in favour of beer; the bouncing 
bride defending her feminine weakness in favour 
of the more stimulating draught. The master of 
the ceremonies settled the question, in virtue of 
his office, by deciding that both were better than 
either; and, with a delicate allusion to the alliance 
they had already celebrated, proposed their instan- 
taneous combination in one matrimonial gallon 
can. This was accordingly done ; and the precious 
mixture being renewed as often as necessary, the 
healths of the virtuous couple were drunk with due 
honours by all assembled, and, it now being one 
o'clock and the liquor out, the meeting was dis- 
solved. Most of the men returned to their work 
in the afternoon, as though no interruption had 
occurred ; but, as always ‘happens on such occa- 
sions, a certain class, foes to half measures and 
eager to ‘* wet the other eye,” drew off in a body 
to the neighbouring public- -house and wound up the 
tuumumery of the morning with a night of drunken 
uproar and debauch. 

I esteemed myself fortunate to have escaped 
such an ovation, rather than have undergone which 
1 would have abandoned any advantages that a 
printing-office could afford. I kept my own counsel, 
and passed with my comrades for a bachelor for 
the best part of a year after my marriage. I had 





windows, enjoyed the gratuitous exhibition with a 


thousand times more pleasure than we could pos- 


"was danced con amore, accom. | 


sibly have done had we been the undisputed pos - 
sessors of the whole. ‘Then, at times, we concocted 


plans of economy; and, armed with the neatest of 


baskets and a capacious great-coat pocket, went to 
market together in order to put them in execution, 
The country girl from the hill-side was completely 
bewildered by the noise and tumult of the New-Cut 
market on a Saturday night, where the throng was 
so dense and every door and counter so besieged by 
clamorous buyers that her quiet voice could not be 
heard, and I was obliged to come forward and lend 
my lungs for the occasion. Then, having supplied 
our own wants, we would linger on the skirts of 


‘the throng and observe with curious eyes how others 


in search of it elsewhere. 





managed their weekly expenditure. Young wives 
and elde ‘rly matrons, intent upon provisioning for 
the Sunday’ s dinner, haggled and chatfered and 
cheapened the coveted morsel, and palavered and 
cajoled the saucy butcher or the unctuous butterman 
till they got what they wanted, either the object of 
debate or a curt and surly rebuke that sent them 
Then sometimes we 
would both snatch a hasty peep into the gin- 
shop at the corner, where squalid poverty rioted 
drunkenly in rags and purchased the hunger of the 
morrow with the unreason of to-day ; and where 


brutality in fustian jacket bullied and beat the 


partner of his self-wrought wretchedness and 
robbed his offspring of their daily bread; and 
then, without a doubt, we moralised once more. 
Ah! those were happy days, when we were begin- 
ning to play the game of life, and, like children at 
school unwilling to peril the loss of a new toy, 
played it ‘in fun” and not in earnest. 

With the colder and less favourable weather 
came longer evenings and a cosy fireside—in the 


‘little kitchen when we were alone, in the first floor 


when a friend—of whom, Heaven be praised! we 
had very few—favoured us with a visit. Upstairs we 
played duets on the piano, and rehearsed again 
and again the songs and ballads which formed our 
little stock of music, occasionally supplemented by 
the purchase of a uew piece, or the painful copying 
of a borrowed ove; and downstairs we rubbed 
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water-colours on the plates and dishes, and splashed 
landscapes on the snowy sheet, which we often 
found prodigiously yellow, and anything but snowy 
in the morning, through my wife's liberality in the 
article of gamboge. She rubbed out the colours 
while I drew an outline, and then read aloud while 
I washed them in; and so we made pictures, and 
devoured books, and created a world of our own in 
which we lived like absolute monarchs, with none 
but ourselves to govern. 

My father, who had nothing else to contribute 
towards establishing his children in the world, for- 
warded us his blessing and ggod wishes in a letter, 
which, from experience of the value of the advice 
it contains, I shall publish verbatim, for the benefit 
of yoyng couples all and sundry. Thus he wrote :— 

* Oct. 21, 1836. 

‘My pear Son and Daveuter,—I cannot re- 

frain from following you with the expression of my 


wishes for your welfare, and some counsels which | 


my anxiety on your account will not suffer me to 
suppress. They shall be few and short, as the 
more likely to be remembered. 
of you aware, so much as you will be some years 
hence, that each of you is more dependant on the 
other than upon all the rest of the world put to- 
gether for the daily and hourly comforts and the 
vace of a heart habitually at ease; that is mainly 
promoted by the little nameless amenities without 
which the ripplings of life will become waves of 
trouble. It is therefore desirable that each should 
bear it always in mind that your temporal destinies 
are indissolubly linked together, and a little un- 
kindness is a great wrong in either of you. 

“After a few months, I trust both your minds 
will settle down into that incomprehensible con- 
sciousness of oneness which, while it is the most 
mysterious is also the sweetest, purest and love- 
liest of all human affections. But the exquisite 
delights of such a relation can only be preserved 
by each maintaining a course insuring the utmost 
confidence aud respect of the other. A cross look, 
an unseemly word, negligent inattention to known 
wishes—will scatter the complacent comfortable- 
ness as a harsh handling destroys the bloom of a 
fine piece of fruit. I wish both of you may be 
able to avoid everything of the kind; it is better to 
be a little painstaking to suppress the first rising 
of such sort of things than to destroy in one mo- 
ment the complacency which no after-care can ever 
restore. 

‘‘T am glad to learn that my son is joined toa 
companion whose departure from home is matter 
of regret to all who knew her, and most so to 
those who knew her best. If I mistake not, her 
capabilities and aptitude to create domestic com- 
fort are far beyond a sackfull of gold; and I trust 
his good sense as well as his affection will afford 
them fair play. On the other hand I beg to remind 
my new daughter that the husband has a thousand 
elements of disturbance in his daily avocations to 
which the wife is an utter stranger; and it will be 
her privilege and her title to the respect of all 
whose respect is worth having to make his own 
fireside the most attractive place in the universe 


You are neither | 
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‘for the calm repose of a wearied body or excited 
mind. The minor comforts, which are the most 
valuable because the most constantly in requisition, 
will depend more upon her luoks, her manner, and 
the evidences of ber forethought, than upon all the 
other occurrences of life. 

‘A long and diversified experience of the ways 
of men compels me to the ungracious counsel : 
Put no unnecessary confidence in any man, and be 
particularly cautious in dealing with a company 
of men, be their individual worth whatever it 
may. Reduce to black and white whatever is 
of the slightest importance to “ good understand- 
ing” and expect nothing that is not so explicitly 
detailed and insured. 

‘My best wishes and trembling prayers go with 
you. Your AFFECTIONATE FaTHeRr.” 


One Saturday morning towards the close of No- 
vember or beginning of December, I have forgotten 
the precise date, a Jetter was put into my hand at 
the office. It was from my quondam friend and 
employer the cutler editor, as whose agent I occa- 
‘sionally acted, and who charged me with a com- 
‘mission to procure him certain ‘ sorts” from the 
foundry and transmit them by coach, in time for 
his next impression. Not choosing to disappoint 
my wife and lose my dinner, I deferred the visit to 
the foundry until after work in the evening ; when, 
upon arriving at Chiswell-street, I found the men 
in the act of leaving, but was informed I could have 
the materials | wanted as early as I chose on Mon- 
day. On Monday morning, accordingly, having 
risen rather earlier than usuai and breakfasted by 
candle-light, I set forth to execute my commission 
before proceeding to work. Crossing Blackfriars- 
bridge, and barely noticing that there was an un- 
usual concourse of foot-passengers of the labouring 
and lower sorts, I turned up Ludgate-hill, where | 
found the crowd still greater, less equivocally dis- 
respectable, and all hurrying forward at a rapid 
walking-pace. Intent upon the object I had in 
view, 1 pushed forward as rapidly as the rest, and 
turning sharp round into the Old Bailey, came sud- 
denly upon a spectacle which, of all others, was the 
farthest from my thoughts. It was the morning 
ofan execution. <A thick damp haze filled the air, 
not amounting to an aciual fog, but sufficiently 
dense to confine the limits of vision to a few hun- 
dred yards. ‘The beams of the level sun threw an 
almost supernatural light of a dim but fiery hue 
into the mist which they yet had not force enough 
to penetrate; and there, darkly looming with grim 
and shadow-like outline against a background of 
lurid vapour, rose the gallows upon which a wretched 
fellow-creature was aboutto be death-strangled and 
dangled in expiation of the crime of murder. In 
a moment the commission I had in hand vanished 
from my thoughts, and, impelled by a fearful and 
morbid curiosity, I suffered myself to be borne by 
the pressure behind, every moment aggravated by 
the arrival of trampling multitudes to the spot, 
towards the object of the general gaze. One mi 
nute afterwards, I saw that the attempt to retrace 
my steps would be not only vain but dangerous; 
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and, compelled to make the best of what I could 
not now avoid, I was pressed onward as far as the 
outlet of Fleet-lane, when, contriving by main force 
to get my back against the end of a stout tressle 
upon which seven or eight fellows were mounted, 
1 managed to maintain my position until the hor. 
ribleceremony was concluded. It wanted yet full 
twenty minutes to eight o'clock, when I stood fast- 
wedged within a few fathoms’ length of the scaffold. 
As far as the eye could pierce through the misty 
glare, was one unbroken sea of human heads and 
faces; the outer masses reeling, staggering and 
driving in fitful currents against the firm, compact 
and solid centre, fixed and immovable as though 
charmed to stone by the horrible fascination of the 
gibbet. Far beyond and above all the tower of St. 
Sepulchre's, magnified by the morning haze, showed 
like a tall, transparent cloud, from which was soon 
to burst the thunder-peal of doom upon the mise- 
rable man who had shed his brother's blood. The 
subdued murmur of the immense mob rose and 
swelled like the hollow roar of a distant but angry 
sea. Here and there a tall and burly ruffian, pre- 
eminent above the crowd, signalled his fellow in the 
distance, or bellowed a ghastly witticism upon the 
coming horror across the heads of the throng. 
Women—if women they are to be called, who, like 
vultures to the carcase, flock to the spectacle of 
dying agonies—of all ages but of one indescribably 
vicious and repulsive class, had pushed, and strug- 
gled, and fought their way to an eligible point of 
view, where they awaited with masculine impa- 
tience the close of the fearful drama of which 
they formed so revolting a part. Children of 
tender age, who must have taken up their position 
ere the day had dawned, and before the arrival of 
the masses, made an unsightly addition to the 
scene. A boy of nine, borne aloft on the shoulders 
of a man of sixty, who stood by my side, expressed 
his uncontrollable delight at the tragedy he was 
about to witness. At every window in the houses 
opposite, the debtor's door, and indeed wherever 
a view of the gallows could be obtained, parties of 
pleasure were assembled for the recreation of the 
morning. ‘The roofs. the parapets, the protruding 
eaves of the shops, all were populous with life ; 
the very lamp-posts and projecting sign-boards 
were clung and clustered over with eager beings 
impatient to assist in the funeral obsequies of the 
victim of the law. And now a violent surging 
and commotion in the centre of the living mass 
gives token of a fierce quarrel which has ripened 
toa tight. Shrieks, yells and cheers of encourage- 
ment issue from a hundred throats, while a crew 
of tall and powerful blackguards elbow and trample 
their way to the scene of action, and the glazed 
hats of the police are seen converging unerringly 
to the disturbed spot. Then there is the flourish- 
ing of gilded staves, the sound of sturdy blows 
followed by a roar of execration, and a gory-visaged 
culprit is dragged forth, defrauded of his expected 
banquet, and consigned to a cell in the nearest 
station. The tumult has hardly subsided when 
another claims attention. A brace of pickpockets, 
taking advantage of the fight, are caught in the 
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too confident exercise of their profession; and 
these, much easier captives than the fighting 
Irishman, are led off in their turn to the same 
vile durance. 

By this time, weary and actually sore with the 
repeated violent collisions I had undergone in sus- 
taining my pest, I was glad to make a bargain 
with the man perched above me, who, for a bribe 
of afew pence, allowed me to effect a footing in 
his front. I had scarcely accomplished this when 
the church-clock in the distance rung out the 
quarters. The crowd, listening for this, had been 
comparatively silent for the last few minutes, and 
the note of the bell was acknowledged by a kind 
of shuddering deprecation for silence, by the in- 
stant uncovering of innumerable heads, and the 
involuntary direction of every eye towards thie 
debtors’ door. As the fatal hour at length pealed 
forth the door was slowly opened, and there came 
out upon the scaffold, not the mournful death-pro- 
cession which all were awaiting with such intense 
interest, but its grim herald and precursor, the 
crime-honoured aristarch of kill-craft, the great 
stage-manager of the law's last scene, whose per- 
formances are so much relished by the mob—the 
hangman, bearing the odious strand of new rope 
coiled upon his arm. He was received with a 
low but universal hum of recognition from the 
vast multitude now breathless with the exciting 
anticipation of what was so soon to follow. With 
an apparent perfect unconsciousness of the pre- 
sence of a single spectator, he proceeded to 
mount to the cross-piece of the gibbet, to which, 
with an air of professional dexterity, he delibe- 
rately attached the loathsome cord, occasionally 
pausing and measuring with his eye the distance 
to the level of the platform. During this 
operation he was favoured with a running fire of 
comments and counsels, garnished with infernal 
jokes and sallies of insane humour, from the mob 
who stood nearest. Having made the necessary 
preparations he withdrew for a few minutes, amidst 
the mock cheers and congratulations of some 
kindred spirits below. The awful pause which 
ensued was but of brief duration. Too soon a group 
of dark figures slowly emerged from the open 
doorway, among which I could discern the chaplain 
reading the burial-service, and then the quivering 
criminal, his hands clasped in prayer, yet bound 
together in front of his breast: he was supported 
by two assistants, and was already, to all appear- 
ance, more than half dead with mortal terror. 
These demonstrations of insupportable anguish on 
the part of the principal performer were received 
with evident and audible dissatisfaction by a large 
portion of the spectators of the drama. Derisive 
sneers on the want of “ pluck" manifested by the 
poor, horror-stricken wretch were expressed in lan- 
guage which cannot be repeated; and in many a 
female but unfeminine face hardened by embrut- 
ing vice and callous to every feeling of Lcmndlidiy, 


I read a contemptuous scorn of the timorous suf- 
ferer and a proud and fiend-like consciousness that 
they themselves would have dared the dark ordeal 
with less shrinking. The very boy mounted on 
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the old man’s shoulders at my side called his 
“ grand-dad" to witness that ‘the cove as was to 
be hanged wasn't game ;" a declaration which was 
received with a hoarse chuckle and a corroborative 

verdict by the standers-by, while the repulsive 
ceremony went on with fearful rapidity. In less 
than a minute the light of day was shut for ever 
from his eyes, the last prayerful accents from 
human lips were dumb to his ears, and the body 
of the malefactor, sinking with a sudden fall until 
half concealed by the level platform, struggled in 
the final throes of agony for a few moments—mer- 
cifully abbreviated, as some well-experienced ama- 
teurs at my side plainly pointed out, by the coad- 

jutors of the hangman pulling heavily at the feet 
in the inclosure below —and then swung senseless, 
veering slowly round upon the now- deserted stage. 

The very instant the “drop” fell, and while the 
short gasping cry from a thousand lips which hailed | 
_ close of the tragedy yet rung in the air, the 

ene assumed a new character: the elements of | 
aa iness were borne into the arena of pleasure. r 
‘Three or four nondescript spec imens of the street- 
orator, who were standing just beneath me, drew | 
suddenly forth from the depths of their long-tailed 
greasy coats of serge each a bundle of danip paper, 
whic h they tlourished into flags in a twinkling; 
and while the death- struggle was acting before 
their eyes, eager to turn it to account and to 
realise an honest penny, filled the air with their 
roaring intonations of * the last dying speech, con- 
fession and behaviour” of the murderer of the 
season. ‘Their example was imitated by fifty others 
on different parts of the ground, and the chorus 
of their united voices formed but a beggarly re- 
quiem to the departing spirit. The tragedy ended, 
the faree, as a matter of course, came next. The 
body had to remain suspended for an hour, and 
during that hour amusement must be provided, at 
least for that portion of the spectators who can 
never have enough unless they have the whole of 
an entertainment. ‘To swing a live cat from a side 
avenue into the middle of the crowd ; to whirl a | 
heavy truncheon from one broken head on a mis- | 
sion to another; kick, maul and worry some | 
unfortunate stray cur that has unhappily wandered 
to get up a quarrel a fight, 
if between women so much the better—such are 
some of the time-honoured diversions chosen to 
recreate the hour which a sagacious legislature 
presumes to be spent in moral retlections upon the 
enormnity of ernme and the certainty of its’ bitter | 
punishment, in the presence of the law-str: angled 
de ad. 

I had never before seen a public execution in 
England, but I knew perfectly well—as who does 
not know ?—the feeling with which such exhibitions 
aire re ‘arde d by the lower orde ‘rs, and I had often 
revolved in my mind the probable cause of that 
feeling. In now witnessing thus accidentally the 
whole ceremony, I thought I perceived one source | 
of it, and that not a trifling one, in the ceremony | 
itself. It struck me, and I have no doubt but 
others have received the same impression, that 
with all the actual horrors of the dismal process, 











‘crowd on that occasion, 
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in addition to a great deal that is disgusting, there 
is a great deal more that is essentially though 
horribly ridiculous in our national legal method 
of public killing. The idea of tying a man’s 
hands, of drawing over his face a white night-cap, 
through which his features yet remain dimly 
legible, and then hanging him up in the air is 
manifestly a ridiculous idea—and connect it with 
what dreadful realities we may, the sense of the 
comic or absurd will predominate in the minds of 
the populace, ever alive to the appreciation of the 
preposterous or the discrepant, and never willingly 
disposed to serious reflection. The v agabout 
kennel-raker, the nomadic coster, the houseless 
thief, the man of the lowest order of intellect 
or of morals, sees the majesty of the law descend- 
ing to the punch-and-judy level, and getting rid of 
its criminals by the same process as the ‘hunch- 
backed worthy adopts to get rid of his tormentor 

—and being accustomed from his infancy to laugh 
heartily at ‘the latter exhibition, he is not likely 
to retain for any length of time a grave demeanour 
in presence of the former one. A flogging in the 
army is allowed by all unfortunate em ugh | to have 
witnessed it to be a far more lmpre ssive spectacle 
than a hanging at the Old Bailey. Strong men 
are known to “faint at the sight of the one, while 
boys and women find amusement in the other. 
If the object of either exhibition be to deter the 
spectators from offending against the laws, why is 
the discrepancy between the effects of the two all 
on the wrong side? unless it be that the one ex- 
hibits the semblance at least of Justice vindicating 
her violated authority with a deserved though 
terrible measure of severity, while the other 
comes into view as a mere hasty and bungling 
business of killing, the vulgar and beggarly details 
of which it is impossible to connect in imagina- 
tion with her divine attributes. 

Some years before, I had witnessed in Paris 
the execution of two men for assassination. The 
in the Place de Grgve, 
| was as great as now in the Old Bailey; but their 
decorum, I am bound to state, was intinitely 
ereater. I can only account for this difference in 
favour of a population among whom human life is 
ata far greater discount than it is with us, from the 
fact that among the French a public execution is a 
much more impressive spectacle than it can be made 
to be in England. ‘The guillotine bears a higher 
character, perhaps because it wears a more serious 
and terrible aspect, than the gallows; and the 
fuuctionary who controls its avenging blade does 
not, as with us, bear a name the synonym of all 
that is loathsome and repulsive. It is the same 
class of men and the same order of minds that 
flock together to gaze at public executions where- 
ever they take pli ice; but I question whether, in 
any other country than Engl: alent ‘xcept, perhaps, 
among our oft fshoots, the Americans—a class of 
traders could be found corresponding with our 


hawkers and bawlers of last dying speeches, who 
congregate with their lying wares around the foot 
of the gallows, watehfully_ waiting fur the com- 
|mencement of the death. struggle, 
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signal of commerce, and then, at the precise mo- 
ment of horror, unanimously exploding from their 
“exe throats ‘‘a full, true and particular account, 
for the small charge of one halfpenny.” The 
meanest mudlark in all Gaul, the infamous and 
malodorous chigfonier of Paris, would recoil with dis- 
gust from such a species of traffic, the prevalence 
and prosperity of which at such a time ainong the 
lowest orders of London, testify perliaps more 
than any other single fact to the degraded state of 
the popular fee sling in reference to death-punish- 
ment by the hi ands of the hangman. 

Second to the influence of the hangman, and 
the scene in which he figures in the production of 
a degrading and disgraceful estimate of the terrible | 
solemnities of justice, is that of the press. What the 
Old Bailey or the Horsemonger-lane exhibition is 
to the uneducated spectator, the broad-sheet is to 
the uneducated reader; and it requires no great. 
discrimination to recognise in the publication of | 
every minute particular of deeds of violence and | 
bloodshed, looking to the: avidity with which such 
details are seized upon by the publie, one of the 
most fruitful sources of demoralisation and crime. 
‘The wretched criminal whose language, looks and 
deportment are chronicled as matters of general | 
importance, becomes first an object of interest, | 
then an idol to those of his own class. If, as we| 
know to be the case, men are led by the force of 
example to the commission of suicide, why not of 
any other species of crime? If a fashion may 
spring up, and prevail for a time, of leaping head- 
long from the top of a monument or the parapet 
of a bridge, through the publicity given to such acts 
by means of the press, how shall the exploits of the 
felon or the assassin escape imitation when made 
the subjects of a far more extensive and pertina- 
cious publicity, and paraded as they are before the 
world with all the importance they can be made to 
assume? ‘There can be no question but that this 


“THERE'S SOMETHING LEFT 
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practice of pandering to a morbid taste for a de- 
testable species of excitement results largely in 
engendering the very crimes which certain pub slic 
writers find it so profitable to detail at such length. 
The performer on the Old Bailey stage becomes a 
veritable hero in the eyes of the mob of readers 
for whose especial delectation his history is periodi- 
cally dished up, and they gloat over the recital of 
his acts with a relish and a gusto which no other 
species of literature can awaken. So ) great, indeed, 
of late years, has grown the appetite for violence and 
villainy of all kinds, that our romance-writers have 
generously stepped forward to supplement the 
exertions of the last-dying-speech patterer, as a 
pendant to whose flimsy damp sheets they supply 
a still more “ full, true and particular account © in 
the form of three volumes post octavo. ‘Thus, 
besides the certainty of being hanged in the pre: 
sence of ten or twenty thousand admiring specta 
tors, the daring and darling desperado who * dies 
game ” stands the enviable chance of becoming a 
literary property in the hands of one of these gen- 
tlemen, and of running a second course, in half 
ealf and lettered, to interest and instruct that very 
community whom it was his life-long occupation 
to rob, to plunder or to slay. 

Pondering such discursive philosophy as this in 
my mind, I stood still on my threepenny eminence 
until the crowd had suftic iently cleared aw: ay to 
allow me to retrace my steps as far as Ludgate- 
hill without inconvenience. ‘Chen, having no great 
relish for the cadaverous jocularity which generally 
characterises the scene of an execution during the 
removal of the body of the malefactor, I descended 
and turned my back upon the ignominious specta- 


cle, with a feeling of disgust for the multitude of 
my fellows who could find recreation in the ele- 


ments of cruelty and horror, and with anger and 
vexation at myself for having added one to their 
number. 


OF THE OLD FACE YET." 


ler cheek was pale, her hand was cold, but a flash broke from her eye, 
And a smile played o'er her lips which told she thought of days gone by, 


"Twas like the soft, the saddened ray 


of suns before they set, 


Which tells how bright has been the day whose radiance lingers yet. 
What stormy years, since last we met, o'er both of us had past ; 


“There's something left of the old face yet, 


"she softly said at last. 


“'They tell me I look wan and ill, and so it well may be ; 
But there's something left of the old face still—you have not forgotten me.” 


She pointed to a grassy spot where the widow and the bride, 


And hoary age, and manhood proud, 


lie peaceful side by side ; 


Where the young mother sleeps, nor knows her babe is on her breast ; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 


“T soon shall come to claim that home, the peaceful one, the last, 

I should not like to sleep too far from where my childhood passed.” 
The autumn came, the leaves fell fast, the flowers were scattered wide, 
And she, the loveliest and the last, drooped down her head and died. 


She sleeps, unvexed by envious pride, unharmed by bigot priest, 

With Him who gave Himself to save the lowliest and the least ; 

Where the willow droops its slender bough before the western beam, ; 
“There's nothing left of the old face now’ but boyhood's faded dream. 
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OUR LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS® 


We have to congratulate Miss Strickland on the! means to accomplish his object. Let him found 
appearance of her second volume of *‘ The Lives | another ‘* Revue Britannique.” Let him translate, 
of the Scottish Queens.” There is in that remark- | for the edification of his countrymen, some of the 
able woman a tenacity of the vital principle which, | works which the critics condemn, aud in which the 
if properly considered and memorialised by an | public take delight. Let him reprint the books 
ambitious medical student at Guy's, would gain which grace the ‘tables of our drawing-rooms—the 
for the aspiring physiologist, not only the thanks | vapid poem, the tinsel allegcry, the emasculated 
of a Board of Examiners, but also a gold medal, or | history of women, babes and nursery-inaids, which 
something of the kind. For the Jabour, the wear! disgrace the pages of Montgomery, Warren, Strick- 
and tear of the nerves, is great in the case of the | land and Mrs. Green. Our literature is greatly 
readers of her works. What must they be to the | esteemed by the nations of the Continent. Our 
writer? It is awful to think of the sleepless) best and brightest productions are sent across the 
nights, the feverish mornings, the tremulous shake | Channel and translated into all the languages of 
of the hand, the blood-shot eye, the hysterical) Europe. No doubt the respect, the consideration, 
throbbing of the heart, and all those minor accidents | the deference shown to Englishmen in almost all 
which in females attend the manufacture of lite-! countries, may in part be traced to the impression 
rature under difficulties; and difficult it is to| which the master-works of our great writers have 
write Scotch romance after Sir Walter Scott, and, produced on the continental minds. What would 
in the year of grace 1852, to persuade oneself those nations say if they saw England at home ?— 
into a belief that such labours will live through if they were to find Miss Strickland where they 





the contempt of a quarter of a century. It is looked for Macaulay, if they learnt that Tennyson 
doubtlessly difficult to hunt through old books, had no chance against the Exhibition Prose Poems — 


chronicles, and stewards’ and laundresses’ bills for of this season of shams, and that the sale and popu- 
10 other purpose except the one of proving that larity of the Times are rivalled, if not exceeded, by 
Mary Stuart's nurse was underpaid, or that John the sale and popularity of the Family Herald ? 
Knox was an uncourtly and fanatic man. Nor is| Phenomena like these may be explained by 
it less difficult to write up the Stuarts under the, “ genteel ignorance,” but it cannot excuse them. 
sovereignty of the Guelphs, and to sigh for the} It is wilfulignorance. The press, with a few dis- 
light of other days, which, as the old song justly} graceful exceptions, has done its duty by them as 
saith, is faded. And why? Of Miss Strickland vy others. It is true that the thunderbolt still 
as of Horace’s rhymester, it is not at all apparent, tarries in the cloud which is to light on the guilty 
‘cur versus fecerit,” (?) why she should have put pen head of Warren. It is years ago since Macaulay 
to paper, except it were fur the purpose of supply-| crushed Montgomery and another Edinburgh re- 
ing the Macaulays of the next century with what viewer did the same good office to Miss Strick- 
Sydney Smith elegantly termed a “ foolometer” of land; and what was the result? ‘The eleventh 
the British public. edition of *‘ Satan and other Poems” provoked Mr. 
Let it be understood that we make no attempt; Macaulay's admirable essay. Since that period the 
to deny Miss Strickland’s enormous popularity. , said poems have reached their twenty-sixth edition ; 
Even if we were so minded, the fact is too noto-! and at the very time that the “ Edinburgh Re- 
rious to admit of concealment. ‘* Queens of Eng- view" showed the gross partiality and deplorable 
land and of Scotland,” ** Historic Tales,” and other, mental blindness of the writer of the History of 
histories, volume after volume, edition after edi- the English Queens, at that very time did that 
tion, leave the press and burden the same shelves | writer conceive the plan of the History of 
with Macaulay, Grote, Layard, Bunsen, Palgrave Scottish Queens. Nor can we console ourselves 
and Alison; with Robert Montgomery's poems | by the reflection that, in these two instances, the 
posting up to their thirtieth edition; with the | critical weapons were awkwardly handled or spa 
‘Lily and the Bee” “ hugged” to the bosom of ringly used. Far from it. The two reviews to 
Coarseness and Empty Pretence; such a fact may which we allude, dealing as they do with literary 
make us ashamed, but it cannot astonish us. Alas!) enormities of the grossest kind, are aimed with 
the foolometer is distended even to bursting; and right good will, and with a force which has never 
still, as month passes after month, new volumes been surpassed in the annals of criticism. But 
and new editions follow in rapid succession, in the our days, as the olden times, give birth to many 
guise of a black cloud of witnesses against British headed monsters, while others there are which 
taste and common-sense. If M. Ledru Rollin, revive whenever they have been struck down into 
who wrote so awkwardly on the “* Downfall of Eug-| their native mud. But for all that, and though 
land,” would really satisfy the wildest cravings of hopeless the task of stemming the tide of a vitiated 
his Anglophobia, we can tell him of a sure and easy | | public taste, there are certain duties which the 





* Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses smunpel with the Succession of Great Bri 
Strickland, author of tue “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. Il. London: B ood and Senn. of Great Dritaia, By Agnes 
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critie must perform ; and though authors are justly { benetit of Miss Strickland’s advice, he would have 


forbidden to appeal to posterity, critics may. While | 


they protest and protest again, they have a right | 
to apply the lessons of the past to the present | 
time, and to invoke on the dunces of these latter 
days the fate which fell to the share of the herves | 
ef the “‘Dunciad.” Nor do we forget who it was | 
that provoked the * Meviad” and * Baviad,” and 
what became of the ‘* Della Cruscan” school and its 
twaddling devotees. 


Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. 


As for Miss Strickland, hers must indeed be 
an uncomfortable prospect if, as it is written, an 
account is one day to be asked from her of every | 
vain and idle word she has uttered or written. 
What volumes will appear as witnesses against 
her! What signs and images of sentences and 
eriods will rise up and ask at her hands the soul 
which she neglected to inspire into the form! 
Better for her she had been born a Turk, that 
instead of writing they might have taught her to 
eat pilaus, bathe, and play the guitar, or vent her 
hysterics in cunning combinations of pebbles and 
flowers. Or, if write she must, better for her to 
have seribbled the formula of the Faith on countless 
slips of paper, and to lave thrown those * fixings” 
to the wind, as the pious Turks are in the habit of 
doing. Or if her pictures in the print-shops in 
Hackney-road, Kennington and Peckham tell a | 
true tale, if Miss Agnes Strickland be really a 
muscular and bony woman, how much more satis- 
factory would it have been had she been born a, 
Red Indian, and if the squaws of her tribe had 
taught her to shape leggins and carry sticks, cut 
maize, draw a sleigh, and follow her husband to 
the chase? For after these large books—that is to 
say, the making them outof nothing—this historical | 
drudgery—this piecing together odds and ends | 
of used-up female drapery—this using a steel- 
pen as a darning-needle or crochet-stick to work 
from year's end to year’s end on the same quaint 
patterun—this starvation in the midst of plenty— 
this wretched condition of being: 


| 


Wie ein Thier auf diirrer Heide von einem bésen Geist im Kreis 
herum gefiilirt 

Und rings herum liegt griine, frische Weide. 
All this—we appeal to Miss Agnes Strickland her- 
sel{—must needs be very dreary and uncomfortable. 
Mrs. Butler had her ‘* year of consolation.” Miss 
Strickland’s morbid appetite “* grows with what it 
feels on ;” and from that symptom alone the doc- 
tors will tell her that her food must be of a very 
unwholesome kind. In the volumes before us, for 
instance, it was Miss Strickland’s intention still 
further to elucidate the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. We fear very little remains to be said on 
SO hackneyed a subject. Stull a history of that 
uutortunate queen, if candidly and freely told, 
would have its value, and place its author in a 
much more respectable position than the “ Tales 
ol « Grandfather " extended into a cabinet library 
ever could do. But so humble a task is beneath 
the notice of our female historiographer. Southey 
Wrote a Life of Lord Nelson. If he had had the 





of their own untutored minds. 


be the 


written the lives of the English admirals; and 
Mr. R. Bell, instead of his ** Life of Canning,” 
would, by the same syren voice, have been induced 
to startle the world with the biography of all the 
British Premiers. It is lucky fur us that both 
Mr. Southey and Mr. Bell followed the instincts 
We protest that 
the interests of history are not served by this gene- 
‘alisation of subjects. In the case of Miss Strick- 
land's work, from which we fain would escape, we 
have in this new volume a life of Mary of Lorraine 
in seven chapters, and a life of the Lady Margaret 
Douglas in five, and Heaven knows what future in- 
fictions are in store for us. As it is, Miss Strickland 
introduces us to Mary of Lorraine's lying-in chamber, 


to her husband's death-bed, and to her flirtations 


with the Marls of Arran and Lennox. We are told 
how the Queen and her ** babe” behaved at Stir- 
ling, how the old Queen had an “artful de- 
meanour,” aud how the infant queen grew, as, 
strange to say, most children will do if well fed 
and taken care of. We are made acquainted with 
all the gossip of the English Court, with the young 
(Jueen’s coronation and journey to France, and 
how **the (dueen’s grace und the lord governor's 
grace * used to play “at the carddis.” All this 
inay be vastly edifying to the old women of either 
sex in suburban squares, watering-places, and 
suiall borough towns in the agricultural districts 
of England and Wales; and se, indeed, would 
* Court circulars” of the Zimes and the 
‘fashionable movements” of the Morning Post 
for the last thirty vears, if some female writer 


in whom the spirit of snobbery is strong were to 


collect and publish them, ln a score or so of large 


volumes, with a heavy-sounding title and half 


a hundred portraits from “the Annuals.” We 
protest, in suber earnestness, that we look for au 


* historical work” of this kind; and if we know 


anything of the 25,000,000 whom Carlyle so 


pathetically apostrophises, these * records of Bri- 
‘tish royalty,” or to whatever other title the 
spirit may move, will be thankfully received by the 


spiritual paupers within these realms. ‘They will 


exceed Miss Strickland in accuracy of detail, and 
as for historical instruction, as for the true lessons 


of history, they will contain just as much or as 
little as her latest productions. Perhaps they will 
do more. Even those documents, insipid and fri- 
volous as they undoubtedly are, if removed one inch 
beyond the proper limits of their use, even they 
might show why the nation which broke the heart 
of King James V., hounded Mary of Lorraine to 
death and expelled her daughter—why the nation 
whose poverty had become proverbial and whose 
exiled sons bled on all the battle-fields of Europe, 
has come to be most loyal, respected and pruspe- 
rous. But such lessons are most disagreeable to 
the Strickland school of writers and readers. They 
would teach them that their idols, though hand- 
some men and women, and right gallant too, were 
bad kings and queens; that the misfortunes which 
Miss Strickland deplores were of their own making, 
and that none of them was ever worse dealt by thau 
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uses. ‘* Great water power, 
than, “turns mills.” 
on this side of the 


Oa 


they did by others. And if these persons could | 
possibly divest themselves of their love for em- 


broidered velvet, gilt trappings and waving plumes 
(which, if they must have, they may see to perfec- 


tion at Astley’ s), we would bid them turn their 
eyes to the awful scenes which for the last four : 
We. 
would bid them watch the development of the 


years have been enacting on the Continent. 


tragedy which abuse of power, contempt of law, 
cruelty and treachery are preparing among our 
German and French neighbours. The principles 
of that fated race which, but for its own crimes, 
might still reign over these islands, are still rife in 


TUE 


Agiaroy pty $3e¢—Poor Pindar, how would his poetic 


WATER 
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case of 
neither humiliations nor banishment, 
neither the death of their favourites, ancestors and 
predecessors, nor the doom which all men of im. 
partial and candid minds feresee for them, have 
availed to convince them of the fact, that no man 
is so weak, miserable and contemptible as a king 


every continental country. And, as in the 


the Stuarts, 


who rules in opposition to his people. A great and 
awful lesson of this kind is about to be given 
under our eyes. ‘To those that look to the past, 
history has many such ; 
and errors of the Stuarts the less conspicuous or 
instructive. 


QUESTION. 


Thames,” says Mr. Jones, who resides in the 


nature have chafed had he been called upon| street named after his vaunted river—* covered 
by some prosaic Parliamentary Coiunmittee-man or! with the commerce of nations, receives our refuse, 


prac tical Commissioner of Sewers to render de fi | 
nite his indefinite proposition by declaring in 
distinet and unequivocal term the particular water 
sounded so well. Though he 
slaked his poetic thirst 1M the inspired waters of 
his native Hippocrene, yet, doubtless, 
formidably adjured, he would have dilated largely 
on the peculiar virtues of the fair waters of 
Ismenus which washed the shores of his father-| 
land. He would have told how his lovely but lazy 
compatriotes laved their limbs in its erystal stream, 


whose praises he 


when so| 


supplies us with drink and means of ablution.” 
Mr. Jones, we venerate you for your veneration, 


we admire you for your admiration, but we pity Pe 
your a 


+x 


ross bigotry of your ignorance, 


vou for th 
real facts of the case. 


wilful blindness to the 
True, 
the justice of your praises of the Thames 
great thoroughfare. ‘That its waters supply you 
with drink and washing materials’ we will grant, 
serving the family apothecary with a 

but liste “to us whilst we tell you ina 


without 
sul pe heats 


how his fellow-citizeus quenched their thirst from! few plain words what it is you drink, and wherein 


its banks and rose revigorated by the sparkling| 
lights of his| 


veneration he would have argued wisely and well !! 


And according to the 


draught. 

l’rom all times and in all lands a nation’s rivers 
have formed part of a nation’s religion, and great 
have been the fervour and fanaticism exlubited in 
their behalf. The Hindu’s dying gaze 1s turned 
to the The haughty dweller by the 
banks of the proud Abana and Pharpar, ‘ ‘rivers of| 
Damascus, spurned with contempt the notion that! 
health and healing could be found in alien streams. 
Little need our rivers now-a-days the tutelary care 
of Naiad, or Potamide, or Limnade. <A people's 
love has dale radi in their functions. The 
skalds of old hymned the praises of the waters of. 
the North as they wound their way along the 
of sacrifice, and the ear of the modern 
tourist is stunned by the glowing eulogies of Old 
Father Khine, or Iser * rolling rapidly’—nay, 
almost the first piece of poetry taught to our little 
bovs and little girls is that commencing with the 
well-known lines, * Rivers, arse!” 
should be our stern duty to take pen in hand to/ 
curb and not encourage this amiable weakness. 
However it may suit poet, painter or lover to wan- 
der *‘on the margin of Zurich's fair waters,” 
elsewhere, still we live in an utilitarian and inqui- 
ring age, and the great question will force 
upon bono P 


(aanves. 


roves 


us—C'ur 
" says Brother Jona- | 
‘Feeds canals,” 
Atlantic. 


Alas that it! 


itself under the name of hardness: 
Surely rivers have other these 


says another Faq. 
* Look at our noble | ke. 


* dalty dimity.’ 

Now water, as your little cirl can tell you, 1s no 
more an element than is her own plano ; it can be 
taken to pieces with the same facility as a Chinese 
puzzle; it contains, to a greater or less extent, 
certain ingredients either wholesome or insalu- 
brious. We will not mystify you by telling you 
of sulphates or chlorides, of carbonates, 
alumina or so forth; we will simply inform you 
that your much-vaunted Thames does not fulfil, or 
rather utterly runs counter to, the conditions of all 
rivers ambitious of sanitary rank; but we have 
one word to say to you to which you will the more 
readily listen when we tell you that it affects what 

you love better far than your river, viz., your 
purse. You have frequently heard the word hard: 
ness used with reference to water. Now the nature 
of this term and its consequences have been thus 
lucidly explained by one of the most emiuent pro- 
moters of the present day of all measures conda- 
ciye to sanitary reform.* 

* The pipe-water consumed in the City has for 
its general chemical character, that it contains a con- 
siderable quantity of carbonate of lime, held in 
solution by an excess of earbonic acid. To this 


you lave vour 


or and another salt of lime (the sulphate ) the water 


chietly owes the property which is complained of 
it is by reason of 
salts namely, that (if used as drawn) it de 


—— 





ie nt to to the City Commission of See By John Simos, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &¢, 
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THE WATER 


composes & certain large proportion of whatever 
soap is used with it, and (till those salts are ex- 
hausted by a wasted proportion of soap, or by boil- 
ing or otherwise) prevents the formation of a lather, 
and hinders to that extent the several purposes for 
which soap 1s employed. You are probably aware 
that soda is extensively used in the laundry as an 
antidote to this objectionable quality of hard waters ; 
and the excess of its employment tends, by corro- 
sion, very observably to hasten the destruction of 
washing articles of dress. In the same measure as 
water possesses the property of decomposing soap, 
its utility as an universal solvent is impaired ; it 
extends to various other substances which one 
seeks to dissolve in it (especially to many vegetable 
matters) the same disposition to waste them in the 
form of insoluble precipitates. Its conveniences 
for the purposes of cooking and manufacture are 
part passe diminished. 

‘Of the actual extent to which these disadvantages 
are sustained within the City of London I have no 
means of forming an accurate opinion ; but state- 





ments are before the public (from the general cor- 
rectness of which I have no reason to withhold | 
reliance and belief) rating the pecuniary loss to | 
the metropolis, in the two articles of soap and tea, 
at a very high tigure. You will see from Mr. | 
Taylor's observations the proportion in which waste | 
occurs as regards one of these articles; namely, 
that for the production of a lather in washing, the 
pipe-water of the City of London, used without 
boiling, consumes from thirteen to nineteen times 
as much soap as distilled water would consume. 

“Ithas been alleged that, by the use of soft water, 
the saving in soap would probably be equivalent to 
the whole of the money at present expended on 
water-supply; and that in the article of tea the 
economy would amount to about one-third of the 
tea now consumed in the metropolis. It strikes 
me as possible that, in forming these estimates, 
the argument may have proceeded too much from 
a consideration of the hardness of London waters 
in their unboiled state; and that sufficient allow- 
ance may not have been made for the change which 
boiling produces. If boiling were prolonged for 
some hours before culinary or detergent use of the 
water, the results (for tea or soap) would be iden- 
tical with those produced under the employment 
of soft water. Notoriously this precaution is not 
taken ; but to avoid disputable ground, I confine 
myself to the fuct of considerable pecuniary loss, 
ansing from the cause in question, and I avoid any 
attempt to determine its exact amount.” 

One of the most scientific men of the age esti- 
Inates the cost of washing at one-sixth of each 
person's income. 

Moreover, the digestive organs become impaired 
by the custom of drinking hard water; and fre- 
quently when a medical man sends his patients 
from town “for change of air,” the simple truth 
1s, that they are dismissed for “ change of water.” 
These observations do not apply to Thames water 
‘xclusively, as you perceive, but are equally cha- 
Tacteristic of the noxious fluid foreed upon you by 


| you indulge. 





jowerful and long-existing monopolies. How 


QUESTION. 53 
horror-struck would you be could you trace in its 
course from the stream to your dining-room the 
water you daily consume! No impurity, however 
revolting, but lends its tributary aid to render foul 
the turbid water of the Thames. The hospital, 
the gas-factory, the knacker's yard, the slaughter- 
house, and other still more disgusting engenderers 
of filth, combine to swell the tide of pollution ; 
and the decomposition the putrid masses undergo 
in their passage from drain and sewer into your 
tumbler and tea-cup augments yet more their own 
destructive and disgusting effects. But a single 
trip in a penny steamer, either up or down the 
river, will do more to convince you of the noxious 
and offensive nature of the matter wherewith you 
so systematically drench yourself, than were we to 
quote the whole of the interesting evidence given 
by most learned and competent authorities before 
the most enlightened Parliamentary Committees. 
But should you be no exception to the old adage— 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam qu sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 


we will, for the benefit of your little girl and our 
good friends in the North, attempt to give you 
some slight notion of the abomination in which 
Bear in mind thai the process of 
filtering cleanses the water of a very inconsiderable 
portion of organic or deleterious matter.® 

Ay, you feel disposed (as you turn the page) to 
exclaim with the cavalier in the ‘ Cromwell” of 
Victor Hugo, 

Ah, diantre! 

Qui voudrait se fourrer ces bétes-lA dans le ventre ? 
and that look of horror satisfies us that we need 
say no more on the subject of the foul impurities 
foisted upon us by greedy monopolists. As we 
have taught you what to ‘“ avoid,” it would be un 
gracious and unjust not to teach you what “to 
drink.” 

As may naturally be expected after the exposure 
of a great and anomalous social evil, many have 
been the plans submitted from all quarters to in- 
sure a constant, abundant, and wholesome supply 
of the one great necessary of life. Eager specu- 
lators have started schemes, too wild to become 
practicable. The Legislature is called upon to sit 
in judgment on them all; and, as we view our 
table piled high with conflicting projects, and illus- 
trated with the neatest of plates, we pity the task 
in store for Government. Amid them all do we 
trace that ardent love for the Thames on which we 
have already adverted. A worthy baronet, pam- 
phlet in hand, insists upon the purity of the 
Thames at Kew, at Barnes, “ or even at Battersea;” 
that ‘‘there is po sewerage above London capable 
in any degree of affecting the water.” The Times 
has so admirably disposed of these assertions by 
reference to chemical and medical authority, that 
it would be an idle and superfluous waste of time 
to offer any corroborative testimony. But granting 
the unsullied purity of the water at Pangbourne 
or Barnes, does not common-sense tell us that we 
commit a practical solecism when we wander far 


* See diagrams on page 55. * + January 14, 1860. 
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in search of that which we could find with less 
pains and within easy reach ? 

It will be still fresh in our readers’ memory how, 
during the recent debates on the Water Bill, every 
engine that cupidity could suggest or unbounded 
pecuniary resources secure, was put into force by 
sundry companies to keep on foot the most mon- 
strous amid the many monstrous monopolies which 
ever bore heavily on an over-taxed and ill-supplied 
population. But the stern voice of popular opinion 
prevailed at length, as prevail it ever will, and the 
leagued band of barefaced intriguers cowered and 
quailed before it. It is not our intention to dis- 
cuss the various merits of the schemes now in 
contemplation—suflice it to state results, to give 
our readers the benefit of the opinion we have 
arrived at, after a pretty severe scrutiny, and one 
in which we are confirmed by the authority of all 
scientific persons who have been consulted on the 
subject. 

Within an easy walk from the metropolis, the 
citizen who seeks relief and recreation in the nu- 
merous pleasant spots with which Surrey abounds 
tinds himself wandering by the banks of a river 
surpassed by none in the clearness and purity of 
its waters. Our readers will have anticipated us 
ere we inform them that we allude to the river 
Wandle, which takes its rise from the chalk hills 
of Surrey and runs over a bed of chalk during the 
far greater portion of its course. Far removed from 
all causes of contamination, the waters of the 
Wandle possess in an eminent degree all those re- 
quisites declared to be of the most value and im- 
portance. It is utterly free from constant or even 
vecasional discolouration from earthy or vegetable 
matter; it is perfectly transparent, and even after 
a flood recovers its accustomed purity within a 
few hours. These are amongst its most obvious 
and striking properties. It possesses others not 
to be discovered by the casual and unscientific ob- 
server, and to which we. shall presently draw 
attention. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as may not 
be aware of the effect upon water of the soil on 
which it flows, we will extract the following from 
the Parliamentary Report, published 25rd June, 
S51: 

‘The inhabitants of London appear to have within 
their reach, in these chalk strata, a supply of water 
which is asserted, on good authority, to be inex- 
haustible, and which may be considered as every- 
where of an uniform composition and quality. The 
rain falling upon the downs and elevated ridges 
is rapidly absorbed by the soil and enters the chalk 
beds, through the porous and amply aérated channels 
of which it circulates, much of it probably for cen- 
turies, before subsiding to the lower level of the 
valley springs. Hence a full decomposition of any 


alterable organic matter, and the assumption by 
the water of a constant and uniform character. 

“ The chalk-spring water unites the greater num- 
ber of the desirable qualities already enumerated. 
Jt contains absolutely nothing of organic origin 
capable of further alteration or decomposition, and 
is therefore wholly umobjectionable on the ground 








THE WATER QUESTION, 


of organic constituents. Its clearness and bril- 
liancy also appear perfect, from the complete ab- 
sence of suspended matter, and highly attractive. 
Possessing at all seasons the mean temperature of 
the year, the same water has an agreeable coolness 
and freshness, which might certainly be preserved 
in a great degree by proper means of conveyance 
and distribution. ‘The only other quality desired 
in a town supply was softness. The chalk-spring 
water is not naturally a soft water. In this respect 
it is inferior to the present supply, in one sense, 
being one-fourth harder: but it will be remem. 
bered that the hardness of both is principally of 
the temporary kind, and that after boiling the 
advantage is with the spring water. 

“The chalk-spring water, after being softened, is 
an extremely pure water. It appears to be consider- 
ably superior even to the soft water from the streams 
of the Surrey Sands. The chalk water alone is 
uniform in its excellence at all times, the sources 
of it lying beyond the influence of weather or sea- 
son. In the judgment of the Commissioners, this 
softened chalk water is entitled, from its chemical 
quality, toa preference over all others for the future 
supply of the metropolis.” 

‘Thus, it will be perceived, the Wandle possesses 
the valuable qualities of chalk-spring water, which 
can be softened fully or partially with equal facility, 
and to any given degree, as the precipitate falls 
quickly and completely in every case, and leaves 
the supernatant water clear and colourless. ‘This 
facility removes one great objection which is made 
against chalk-spring water on account of its hard- 
ness; and the plan proposed by the company’s 
engineer as to the reservoir and filtering-apparatus 
will rid the water of at the very least one-third of its 
hardness, for even now itis reduced, after boiling and 
in its unfiltered state, to three degrees of hardness, 
taking sixteen as the maximum. It would require 
a far greater amount of space than we have at our 
disposal—it is, moreover, somewhat foreign to the 
pages of a periodical—to enter at any length into 
the chemical or scientific portion of this interest- 
ing subject. We will content ourselves with fur- 
nishing the reader with respective analyses of the 
water of the Wandle and that of the Thames, 
taken at Thames Ditton, as certain wiseacres still 
fondly cling to the use of the latter. 


WANDLE. THAMES. 

Specific Gravity . 1.00021 | Sulphate of Potasl (). 6608 
Sulphate of Potash 0.5817 | Sulphate of Soda LATO 
Sulphate of Soda . 1.0941 . Chloride of Sodium (com- 

Chloride of Sodium 1.7397 mon salt) . . . . . 9.8672 
Carbonate of Soda . . 0.1026 Chloride of Calcium . 0.6323 
Carbonate of Lime . . 15.3800 Carbonate of Lime . 12.8055 
Carbonate of Magnesia. 0.5321 Carbonate of Magnesia . 0.5332 
Siliea . . 1 2 o 0.3160 Organic Matter . 2.4500 
Traces of Iron and Alumina. Olesen . 2 6 9250 
Organic Matter - 1.6630) Iron and Alumina traces 
Grains in a Gallon . 21.4092 Grains inaGalln . . 20.0215 


Free Carbonic Acid, and 
that holdingin selution 
the Carbonates of Lime 
and Magnesia— Cubic 
Inches in a Gallon at 
GHodeg. F.. 13.69 


Now we will in a few words state wherein 
lie the superior merits of the Wandle water over 
its no longer formidable rival. It can be easily 
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This engraving represents the principal animal and vegetable productions con- 
tained in the water as or by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 
ucida, and magnified 220 diameters. 
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This engraving exhibits the organic matter, living and dead, especially the 
Thames Paramcsium, as supplied to the public by the Lambeth Company. 
Drawn with the camera lucida, and magnified 220 diameters. 








These diagrams are extracted from a number of the Lance/, published in February, 1851. | 
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softened, for the whole of the lime (being combined 
with carbonic acid) can be separated by boiling. 
Moreover, it contains, as appears by the ana-' 
lysis, a minute quantity of carbonate of soda, 
which, although apparently insignificant in amount, 
renders the water admirably adapted for all do- | 
mestic purposes. In the Thames water, on the 
contrary, a portion only of the lime is thus sepa- 
rated, as in addition to the carbonate or salt of 
lime, there exists chloride of calcium, which will | 
not yield to any amount of boiling, and there is no 
carbonate of soda; consequently, in softness the 
Wandle water possesses a decided and positive | 
advantage, an advantage which, in its effects upon 
the health and in the enormous saving of soap, 
cannot be too highly estimated. Moreover, when 
viewed through a microscope, the two waters pre- 
sent totally different characters. In a portion of the 
Wandle water taken at Croydon, where the greatest 
sediment was found, nothing was observed beyond 
amorphous matter, apparently organic, little silicic 
acid (silica) and a complete absence of infusoria 
or auimaleule ; whilst in the Thames water the 
sediment teemed with life, and well-defined par- 
ticles of silica were present in abundance. 

Thus we think that it is clear, beyond all doubt, 
that the waters of the Wandle are by very far 
better adapted for the purposes to which it is pro- 
posed to apply them than those of the Thames, 
and we conscientiously award the palm above their 
rivals to the company who now stand prepared to 
carry out their scheme. The Wandle, in its course, 
passes through no extensive agricultural district, 
and consequently remains comparatively unaf- 
fected during the manuring season. This is im- 
portant, as showing an uniformity of chemical 
constitution in the water throughout its course. 

Thus much for the quality. Let us next in- 
quire as to its quantity, and the method proposed 
for its collection and distribution. The Wandle 

can yield a minimum quantity of upwards of 

27,000,000 of gallons daily, and a maximum of 
14,000,000; while the present supply of the 
Thames water does not average above 9,000,000. 

We must state that the supply is calculated to 
furnish the demand of the metropolitan districts 
south of the Thames. That supply is intended to 
be on the prine iple of constant service, maintained | 
from a reservoir of large capacity on Wimbledon | 
Common, from which it is proposed to lay a main | 
to the Elephant and Castle of such dimensions as 
to deliver water there at an altitude of 110 feet; | 
and there will be a raising-main of forty-two inches 
diameter from the pumping-engines of 500 horse- 
power at Wandsworth to the reservoir on Wim- 
bledon Common, being a length of two miles and 
one furlong, capable of delivering, as a minimum 
quantity, twelve millions of gallons i in every twenty- 
two hours into the reservoir, which will contain a 
store for five days, being in bulk about sixty mil- 
lions of gallons. 

From this reservoir to the Elephant and Castle, 
a distance of seven miles, one furlong, seven chains, 
there will lay a supply-main of thirty-six inches 


| 





diameter, capable of delivering twelve millions of 


gallons for the districts daily, including the inter. 
mediate parishes and places now totally unsup. 
plied. 

We are indebted to the kindness and courtesy of 
Mr. Thompson, C.E., for the following interesting 
details respecting the reservoir and filter proposed 
to be constructed : ‘* The earth will be excavated to 
a certain depth, and a flooring of brick laid on con. 
crete will be formed, over the whole area of which 
will be constructed a number of arched chambers, 
of the height of ten or more feet, supported on 
piers of sufficient strength. 

“The brickwork of the arches will be left with 
open joints. Immediately on these arches it is 
proposed to place a layer of clean-washed rough 
gravel of the depth of about 12 inches, over which 
another layer of rough screened gravel of the same 
thickness; on that a layer of fine screened gravel, 
1 ft. 6 in. deep; then another layer on the last of 
fine gravel or hoggin of the same depth as the last; 
and Jastly, a layer of 2 feet in thickness of clean 
sharp Thames or other sand: in all, a thickness of 
filtering media of about 7 feet, covering the entire 
area, which is surrounded with a sufficient embank- 
ment, and forms a filter-bed as well as a reservoir. 


“The whole area of the water-surface of the reser- 
voir will be rather more than 15 acres, of a depth of 7 


20 feet 6 inches, that is to say, from the surface of 
the water to the floor of the filtered water chambers. 
A head of 3 feet of water will always be kept above 
the filtering media, thus assuring ready perco- 
lation and the filtered water chambers always full. 
‘The water being raised to the proper level, will 
then be distributed over the filtering media by 


means _ of perforated iron pipes, and then allowed | 


to percolate through the media and the open joints 
formed in the construction of the arches, and re- 
ceived into the filtered water chambers underneath 
the media, where it is retained, covered by the 
filtering media, and totally excluded from light, 
air, and all external atmospheric influence, thus 
preventing the possibility of generating any ex- 


traneous impurities, and in all seasons kept i in a | 


state of perfect coldness. In this pure and cool 


‘condition it will be delivered to the consumers. 


‘It is proposed that the supply shall be on the 
system of constant and high-pressure service. 

‘* The works will be so constructed as to afford 24 
_gallons of water daily to each individual throughout 
the district proposed to be supplied, or a total of 
about 146 gallons per house.” 

Mr. Thompson's plan embraces, moreover, 4 


| dee “p impermeable sewer to carry off all accumula- 


tion of filth, and to substitute an efficient system 
of sewerage by deep drainage, in lieu of the pre- 
sent offensive cesspools, contiguous to the houses 
in the populous town of Wandsworth. 

The advantages of the high-pressure system are 
obvious. Jt secures an unintermittent supply of 
good, pure, genuine water by night and by day in all 
mains and services. We well know the evils at- 
tendant on a lack of water on the breaking out 
of a fire; the present scheme insures us against 
that mischief at least, for in the pipeage intended 
to conduct the waters of the Wandle, fire-plugs 
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may be placed of three inches diameter in the 
clear at certain intervals, so that in case of con- 
flagration a hose could in the shortest space be 
screwed on and introduced into the house where 
the fire is actually raging. By this means vast 
torrents of water of immense force would be 
brought to play upon the building. 

It is an important feature of this scheme that it 
leaves uninjured the rights of the mill-owners and 
others along the line of the stream, as the river 
will be allowed to perform its customary functions 
along its whole course to Wandsworth, without 
diverting the course of its waters or diminishing 
their volume in any part. , 

It would be somewhat travelling out of the 
record to allude to the estimated expense of sup- 
plying so large, and, in many instances, necessi- 
tous (in this respect) districts. We can only assure 
the reader, without troubling him with figures, 
that those districts will receive the inestimable 
blessing of a bountiful and constant supply of pure, 
good water, at by far less cost than has been 
hitherto exacted for the wretched fetid mixtures so 
parsimoniously doled out. 

Of all the social questions of the day, of all 


LITER 

A History of the English Railway ; its Social Kela- 
tions and Revelations. By Joux Francis. London: 

Longman and Co. 1851. 

THe introduction of the railway-system, changing, 
as it has, as well the moral as the physical aspect 
of the world, is of a character so important that 
it becomes a subject of astonishment when we 
consider how little attention is usually paid to the 
history of this most wonderful of all modern dis- 
coveries, how little thought on the origin of this 
most gigantic agent of human progress! The 
result has been so successful, that the source must 
needs be interesting—the effect so glorious, that 
the cause must be worthy investigation. And yet, 
day after day, month after month, year after year, 
the listless traveller will throw himself, as a matter 
of course, into his first-class carriage, grumbling 
at being three minutes late in a journey of a hun- 
dred miles—knowing not of the days and nights 
of-toil and anxiety, the lives of labour of the 
first daring speculators for his comfort and conve- 
nience—dreaming not of the blasted hopes and 
bitter disappointments so often suffered by those 
early projectors of his daily voyage, as though the 
locomotive were antediluvian, and express trains 
had run regularly since the days of Methuselah ! 
And these are creatures of our own day ; when we 
first drew breath they were not even dreamt of. 
And as with railways, so with many other matters 
of recent invention, there will often be found a 
prevailing ignorance of their rise and progress, 
and an apathy which prevents inquiry as to their 
real nature and condition, until the lapse of time 


- public. 
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reforms needed ana Wamoured for, none cries so 
loudly for redress than the question of water-sup- 
ply. Tax our coals overmuch, impose fresh im- 
posts on necessities or]uxuries of life, and youcommit 
an iniquity against which our pocket revolts, but 
our pocket only. Debar us of a supply of God's 
best gift to man, or yield us at the hands of swoln 
monopolies, greedy of gain alone, but scanty and 
impure portions, and you sap our very health, dete- 
riorate our existence, and even attect our very morals, 
if there be aught of wisdom in the old proverb, 
* Cleanliness is next to godliness.” But the ques- 
tion has been fairly started and will ere long be 
decided upon, and, we hope, set to satisfactory rest. 
Meanwhile, among the many rival companies and 
contlicting schemes, we do not hesitate to bestow 
our decided preference, after much inquiry and 
examination, upon the Wandle Water Company. 
Our space has compelled us to afford but a meagre 
outline of their scheme. We trust, however, that 
not alone our readers, but also those more immedi- 
ately interested in the question, will suffer no class 
or party considerations to prevent them from recog 
nising merits and advantages superior, in our hum. 
ble judgment, to any yet offered to public notice. 


ATURE. 
shall make them matters of history, and lack of 
knowledge shall incur disgrace. 

Now, itis to such general readers as choose to be 
entertained and instructed at the same time that 
the book before us will be especially welcome. ‘To 
the share-broker, to the politician, to the civil 
engineer or railway-director, it will disclose nothing. 
It is not statistical enough for one; it is not scien- 
titic enough for another. But, to the intelligent 
mind desirous of inquiring into all it sees and 
enjoys, without positively making a study of tt, an 
acquaintance with such a subject will surely be 
agreeable ; and a perusal of this work will, we 
doubt not, amply repay any who may undertake it, 
if only by the increased interest they will after- 
wards feel in the objects and characters of which 
it treats. 

Mr. Francis is already favourably known to the 
His former works on the “* Bank of Eng- 
land” and the ** Stock Exchange,” like that before 
us, discussed what at first sight appear to be 
heavy and serious subjects in a light, easy and 
readable manner, and thus brought forward much 
interesting matter which would otherwise have 
been concealed from all but those engaged in 
monetary and commercial pursuits. Nor were 


these histories deficient in stirring incident and 
‘romantic adventure. 


The lotteries, gambling and 
frauds, the sudden rise and yet more desperate 
sudden fall, the bubbles, failures, forgeries and 
panics, all form materials of startling attraction, 


while their reality and truth give them a deeper 


and more lasting interest than the wildest crea- 























r 


tions of fiction can evercommand. We may safely 
assert that the present work does not fall short of 
its predecessors. 

We start with a graphic account of the old 
humdrum fashions of our ancestors—of the lum- 
bering old coach, continually sticking fast in the 
muddy ruts, of pedlars and pack-horses, of postil- 
ions and highwaymen, with all the risks of the 
road, and * hair-breadth ‘scapes by flood and field,” 
until, the turnpike system being well organised 
und Macadam’s invention in full play, the coaches 
and their teams, as regards pace, security and 
appointments, were brought as near perfection as 
any lover of that mode of travelling could reason- 
ably wish. In the supposition that our readers will 
not object, for a few minutes, to retrograde with 
us a century and a half, we offer them the follow- 
ing flaming extract announcing the first stage to 
York : 

York Four Days. 
Stage-Coach 
Begins on Friday, the 12th of April, 1706. 

All that are desirous to pass from London to York, or 
from York to London, or any other place on that road, let 
them repair to the Black Swan in Holbourn in London, 


and to the Black Sian in Coney-street in York. 
At both which places they may be received in a Stage- 


Coach every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, which per- | 


forms the whole journey in four days (if God permits), 
and sets forth at five in the morning. 

And returns from York to Stamford in two days, and 
from Stamford, by Huntington, to London in two days 
more. And the like stages on their return. 

Allowing each passenger l4ibs weight; and all above, 3d. 
a pound. 

BENJAMIN KINGMAN, 
Henry Harrison, 
WALTER Baynes. 

Also this gives notice, that a Newcastle Stage-Coach sets 
out from York every Monday and Friday, and from New- 
castle every Monday and Friday. 


Performed by 


Nor can we refuse to add the account of a certain 
‘ancient essayist,” who, about the same time, 
resolved to make a short journey to Cambridge : 

‘* By the time I got to the place of starting, the 
country tub-driver began to be impatient, all the 
company but inyself being already come, and had 
taken up their stations in the dirty, lumbering, 
wooden hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco 
hogshead than a coach, bellying out like the stern 
of a Dutch fly-boat, and was built more for burthen 
and the horses’ ease than to commode travellers. 
The rest of the company, being most of them 
pretty burly, had made a shift to leave me a nook 
in the back part of the coach not much wider than 
a chair for a jointed baby.’ In this ‘tub,’ drawn 
by ‘half-a-dozen bony hacks,’ the essayist pro- 
ceeded, stopping at Ware, twenty miles from Lon- 
don, to dine, and at Barley, thirty-seven miles off, 
to sup and sleep ; from thence, through Saffron 
Walden, at an * ass’s gallop’ he reached Cambridge, 
‘a place so abominably dirty that Old-street in the 
middle of a winter's thaw, or Bartholomew-fair 
after a shower of rain, could not have more occa- 
sion for a scavenger than the miry streets of this 
fumous corporation, most of them so very narrow 
that should two wheelbarrows meet in their largest 
thoroughfare they are obliged to stop half an hour 
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before they can clear themselves of one another. 
This was the mode of journeying by coach to, and 
such was, Cambridge a century and a half ago.” 

Inland navigation next claims our attention. 
We are told how to Francis Duke of Bridgewater 
belongs the honour of conceiving this great improve- 
ment in the carriage of heavy goods, how the suc- 
cess of his scheme was equal to the origiuality and 
vastness of its design, and bow a canal-mania soon 
followed, which was no faint type of the railway- 
crisis in 1836. 

At last, however, the grand idea is published! 
The Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened 
in 1825; the Liverpool and Manchester, the first 
really public railway, in 1830; both being the 
production of the master-mind of George Ste- 
phenson ! 

The mention of this illustrious name reminds 
us that we should bear testimony to the justice of 
Mr. Francis’s observation, that, no sooner did the 
country require a power to mark the course of rail- 
ways, or to form the stupendous works connected 
with them, than men arose with capabilities equal 
to the emergency of the case ; that engineers were 
never wanting to carry out the works for which 
capitalists could pay. Mr. Francis, however, re- 
fuses to a second generation the high honours 
which he pays to creative genius. He will not ac- 
cord to Rubert Stephenson one tithe of the admi- 
ration he lavishes on George; and he proceeds to 
argue against the transmission of genius with con- 
siderable energy and tact; but while we cannot 
deny that the examples he has introduced in sup- 
port of his theory are judiciously selected, we must 
be allowed to suggest to him, that, after all, they 
may only be exceptions to the general rule, and 
that the old adage yet holds good, that 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 


But, perhaps, of all the circumstances of railway 
history, there is none more unaccountable, at any 
rate to us at this present time, than the many 
imaginary difficulties which were started against 
them when first proposed. The engine would not 
adhere to the rails, if the load were heavy; the 
smoke from the funnel was to destroy the game of 
the country gentleman, while the sparks from the 
same quarter were to burn the goods of the manu- 
facturer. Life and limb were to be endangered, 
pheasants and foxes were to be extinct, labour was 
to be lessened, poor-rates increased ; houses were 
to be crushed by embankments, Jand made barren, 
landholders beggared; nay, it was even said, that 
‘‘cows would cease to yield their milk in the 
neighbourhood of one of these infernal machines.” 
And, credite posteri! here behold the prophetic 
words of the ‘‘ Quarterly,” in 1825: ‘ It is cer- 
tainly some consolation to those who are to be 
whirled at the rate of 18 or 20 miles an hour, by 
means of the high-pressure engine, to be told that 
they are in no danger of being sea-sick while they 
are on shore, that they are not to be scalded to 


death, nor drowned, by the bursting of the boiler; 
and that they need not mind being shot by the 
scattered fragments, or dashed in pieces by the 
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fying or breaking off a wheel. But with all these | assert that undue importance is here attached to 


assurances, we should as soon expect the people of | his story. No doubt, a history of the English 
Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off by one | railway without mention of Mr. Hudson would be 
of Congreve's richochet rockets, astrust themselves | somewhat similar to the play of ** Hamlet ” with 
to the mercy of such a machine, going at sucha ‘the part of the Prince of Denmark omitted ; but, 


yaee.. « « 
against the Woolwich railway for any sum.” 


We will back old Father Thames | nevertheless, a dispassionate account of all the 


| circumstances attending his singular career might 


But the proprietors of lines met a more formi- | well have been rendered with fairness and justice, 


dable enemy than these groundless reports and 
visionary fears, in the determined opposition of in- 
fluential landowners. Time displayed the fallacies 


of the former—Gold was necessary to undermine | 


the strength of the latter. Wherever a railway 
was announced, it was surprising to see how old 
associations sprang up to increase the value of the 
required plot; and it is in a great measure to this 


selfish and unpatriotic conduct of a class that we | 


are at present indebted to the high fares, which, 
as Mr. Francis observes, now constitute ‘‘ a tax on 
the pleasures of the artizan, on the work of the 


without lowering the whole tone of the work by 
descending to such petty arguments as are con- 
veyed, for instance, in the following questions. 
| It is asked, ‘Is it to be supposed that the use of 
/31,0007. was of importance to a man at whose 
name every banker bowed?’ ‘Is it likelv that 
Mr. Hudson would have placed his reputation in the 
hands of his own iron-merchant?” Surely, it were 
better to leave the railway king in exile than to 
seek to reinstate him by such flimsy arguments, or 
‘to hint that, ** as compared with deeds which have 
yet to be publicly unveiled,” the acts of Mr. 


manufacturer, and on the wages of the railway | Hudson assume any more venial character; and 
official.” The question was stated at first to be | that, “when judged of by the principles and prac- 


one not of pounds but of principle ; but 


Aurum per medios ire satellites 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo 





and, be it written in sorrow, never was oracle more 
true; for we are told that ‘‘ amicable” (7. e. pecu 
niary) arrangements soon followed, whenever the 
all-powerful persuader was brought to bear on even 
the most publie-spirited foes ! 

The many personal sketches of eminent railway 


characters with which Mr. Francis’s book abounds | 


i tice of the Stock Exchange, and that in this light 
| they should be viewed, they are almost pure!” 

| We pass no opinion on the guilt or innocence of 
| Mr. Hudson, but cannot help remarking that such 
a defence as that we have just alluded to is not 
likely to better his position with society ; nor can 
we believe that any honourable mind could be 
induced to excuse a fraud, laid bare, because, 
'forsooth, transactions of a blacker dye should 
chance to remain yet undiscovered. 

The book closes with a sketch of the electric 


constitute its not least agreeable feature. Most of | telegraph, only now in its infancy ; and who can 


those men chosen for illustration rose from the 


humblest spheres ; working in youth with axe or) 


spade, and contending with obstacles which would 
have crushed less energetic spirits, we find them 
ultimately assisting the Senate with the voice of 
experience, listened to with attention, sought after 


for counsel, and ending the career of genius in an | 
atmosphere of respect. One striking case, and _ 


which can searcely be considered as falling within 


the scope of the preceding observations, is that of | ’ 
the feasibility of instantaneous communication 


abused “ Railway King.” The deposed monarch | with the New World by the aid of the one, and are 


Mr. Hudson, the much-worshipped and still more 


meets with a ready defender in Mr. Francis. ‘The 
various charges which caused his fall are examined 
and sifted, more, however, with the zeal of an ad- 
vocate than the stern impartiality of a judge ; and 
that which was once pronounced dishonesty by 
public verdict is now mercifully described by the 
inilder appellations of carelessness and indiscretion. 

The hasty warmth with which our author pro- 
ceeds to the vindication of the fallen potentate is, 
to say the least, remarkable. The two chapters 
which are devoted to his cause remind us strongly 
of Miss Bellenden’s famous postscript in the letter 
to her uncle, wherein, after a long discourse on 
less weighty matters, she casually announces the 
«rest of her lover by the Royalist horse. And 
this same Mr. Hudson appears to be an object of 
no less interest to the author of the pages before 
us. Why or wherefore, we pretend not to say— 





but we think we shall not be contradicted, if we | 


say but that this last chapter may not form the 
first of a future work, wherein Mr. Francis may 
be called upon to relate the history of a long 
series of events connected with this wonderful 
discovery, which now lie hidden in the womb of 
Time ? 

That there will be ample field for his labours, 
both in the telegraph and railway department, is a 
proposition which we may fairly advance; par- 
ticularly ata time when we are seriously discussing 


promised bodily transit into the heart of the Old 


in little more than a week by means of the other. 


The Puappenheimers. Edited by Captain Asitton. 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 
Ir is surprising that the stirring period of the 
Thirty Years’ War has not occupied more of the at- 
tention of the historical novelist. Although the 
student of Schiller is familiar with the leading 
features and the most prominent heroes of that great 
religious struggle, it is a subject with which the 
general reader is but imperfectly acquainted. The 
contest in its progress exhibited a variety of re- 
markable characters whose names are indelibly 
stamped on the history of Europe, and it abounded, 
moreover, in a variety of striking and picturesque 
details; yet none of our great romancers have 
ventured into this boundless and but partially- 
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explored field. 


when regarded as the narrative of a war which 
convulsed central Europe for more than a quarter of | 
acentury. Yet such is the force of genius, that in 
this vivid sketch he fixes for ever in the minds of 
his readers the characters of the chief actors in the 
strife, with all their attributes of good or evil. It 
is possible that Horace Walpole is right and | 
Shakspeare wrong in their respective estimates of 
Richard the Third. But the author of “ Otranto”’ 
made his discovery a great deal too late to render 
any essential service to the memory of the crook- 
backed tyrant. Shakspeare had settled the matter 
long betore to the entire satisfaction of mankind. 
In like manner it will be in vain for any future 
ILorace Walpole to attempt to convince us of the 
humanity ot Tilly, the integrity ot Wallenstein, 
or the pusillanimity of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
German historian and dramatist has dealt decisively 
with these great names for all time coming. 

The work before us, which we believe to be a 
translation from the German, is a tale of the period 
in question. ‘The true hero is the famous Count | 
Pappenheim, the Murat of the Thirty Years’ War, 
a one of the most devoted leaders of the Catholic 
league. An apostate trom the Protestant faith, he 
signalised his conversion to the ranks of his oppo- 
nents by the most deadly animosity to the retormed 
creed, and on his youthful activity and zeal the 
sagacious Tilly implicitly relied during the most 
eventful portion of his career. It was Pappenheim 
who stormed Magdeburg, and relentlessly con- 
signed that Protestant stronghold to the flames. 
It was chiefly through his untiring energy that the 
consequences of the defeat of Leipsic were repaired ; 
and he fell at length on the bloody field of Liitzen, 
where the Swedes purchased their last victory over 
the Imperialists with the death of their great king. 
Each of these striking events is detailed in the 
volumes before us with a minuteness which to the 
ordinary novel-reader may appear irksome, but 
which cannot fail to interest both the military and 
the historical student. In fact, the romantic por- 
tion of the story is quite subordinate to the his- 
torical narrative. This may be a fault in art, 
but we can assure our readers that the interest 
is uniformly sustained throughout the work. Some 
of the incidents and characters are too melo- 
dramatic for our taste; but all the great historical 
scenes are described with accuracy and spirit. We 
shall take as a sample the closing scene of the 
Battle of Leipsice, which may be as truly said 
to have secured the religious freedom of Germany 
asa more recent struggle which bears the same 
name established its political independence. 

Schiller has immortalised the desperate resistance 
offered by the Pappenheimers to the victorious 
Swedes after the <a of the rest of Tilly's army 
had given way before the invincible Gustavus. 
Four thousand veterans of this renowned corps, 
after the battle was irretrievably lost, refused to 
leave the field, and disputed every inch of ground 
with the overwhelming forces of the Swedish king. 
This passage in the history of that decisive day is 
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Even Schiller’s history, admirable | 


though it is in spirit, is meagre and unsatisfactory | sochinten Sighs: eolere Gre engimente net atent 





ibed as follows in the work before us: 


At this moment Tilly's infantry gave way, and, under 
the pressure of the Swedish attack, soen dispersed in a 


On his red-roan, which he ever rode in the day of battle, 
Gustavus Adolphus now advanced at the head of the cavairy 
of his right wing against the cannon, which still thundered 
from the heights; but though hundreds were struck down, 
the Swedes yet pushed brevrely on at a trot against the hill. 
The trumpets now sounded once more, and at full speed 
they charged the thundering guns, which yet once more 
vomited death, and then were silent. The Swedes had 
taken them; overthrown Fugger's regiment of cavalry, and 
now surrounded the Pappenheimers, who, with cool steadi- 
ness, with lowered pikes and the shout of ‘Jesus Maria!’ 
were advancing with closed ranks and rapid steps to retake 
the guns. The Swedish infantry which had followed the 
king—it was Colenel Winkel, with the blue and yellow regi- 
ments—rushed against them, while their own cannon poured 
death into their ranks. Nothing restrained them, until 
Rittmeister Keller brought them the order to retreat. 
Officuz, gnashing his teeth in fury, halted them in the midst 
of their career and ordered them, closed rank to rank and 
shoulder to shoulder, to retreat towards Lindelthal. 

Like the noble lion beset on all sides by the hunters, the 
arrow quivering in his heart, casts another flaming glance 
at lis pursuers, and, undismayed, strides sternly and slowly 
towards the neighbouring forest; so did the Pappenheimers 
draw off, by way of Wetteritz, to the little wood by Lin- 
delthal, undisturbed by the hailstorm of balls which poured 
among them from theirown cannon, untroubled by the dead 
which were everywhere cast to earth by the Swedish mus- 
quetry, or by the attacks of the cavalry, who recoiled from 
their levelled spears. They still showed a bold front to the 
enemy, wherever he beset them; and in thick, well-closed 
ranks, paved themselves the way which he vainly sought to 
bar against them. The common rout of their comrades 
gave no wings to their steps. Sternly and calmly they 
marched on, drawing ever closer and closer together, as 
death made fearful gaps in their ranks ; and the heroic band 
at length reached the wood of Lindenthal. 

The sun was beginning to set as Colonel Officuz here 
arrayed the regiments afresh—1,400 men still remained 
ont of 4000—but the greater part and Hobhendorf were 
wounded. nt no colour was missing; they all still 
waved proudly in the evening wind before their com- 
panies. And now they saw in the distance a considerable 
body of Imperial cavalry approaching, and welcomed them 
with joyful cries ; but the Swedish cavalry, which had fol- 
lowed them, turned, and, advancing against them as they 
hastened to the aid of their brothers in arms, after a short 
resistance broke their scarce closed ranks. ‘The rout was 
general, and butfew could reach the Pappenheimers; among 
these, however, was Tilly himself. Several times wounded, 
he had been only rescued from death by the Duke of 
Lauenberg, who had shot the Swedish Rittmeister, who 
already held bis pistol at his breast. The old band received 
him with acclamations ; and when Adolphus Gustavus sent 
an officer to summon them to surrender, they waved their 
colours in defiance, as their sole reply—those colours to 
which they had sworn trath, even unto death. After seve- 
ral attacks had been made and repulsed, the Swedish 
cavalry at length drew back ; and as it began to grow dusk, 
Officuz resolved to leave the shelter of the wood and com- 
mence his retreat. Yet once more were they compelled, 
with levelled pikes, to force their way through their enemies, 
when the Swedes, ignorant that Tilly was amongst them, 
and honouring the courage of the heroic band, let them 
withdraw unmolested. Their numbers were now reduced 
to 620 men. Nine thousand dead lay heaped upon the field 
of battle, but few were Swedes; the Saxon loss was 2000, 
and the loss of the Imperialists was very great, besides 
4000 prisoners and all their cannon, which remained in 
the hands of the victors. : 

The evening sun was shining brightly—it was going 
down in joy in the ocean flood contented with its daily 
course—when Gustavus Adolphus stood under the lofty 
elm-tree by Gross Wetteritz, and regarded the field covered 
with death and desolation with an earnest and serious 
glance ; and while the last thunder of the cannon was still 
rolling in the distance, he sank upon his knees before God, 
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the Father of the Just, to offer up his thanks for the victory. 
The sun lingered on the horizon, and cast its rays upon the 
praying hero, end as it sank the cannon thundered, and | 
through the ranks of the victors, who, like their king, had | 
fallen upon their knees, resounded the solemn ery of | 
“Lord God, we thank Thee.” As the darkness feil, and | 
millions of their brethren in the faith offered with them | 
praise and blessings on that night, for the fair dawn of | 





freedom which they bad struggled for and won. | 








A Literary Mélange, in Prose and Poetry. By 
Sypney Wartixe. London: Ollivier. 1852. 
Hr must indeed be fastidious who fails to dis- | 
cover, amid the variety of topics to be found in 
this pleasing little recuei/, some that will interest 
or amuse him. Imaginative and didactic by turns, 
Mr. Sydney Whiting invariably arrests the atten- 
tion of those somewhat more imperious in their 
requirements than the mere desultory reader, by | 
the deep vein of reflection which pervades even | 
the lightest of the articles before us, and at times 
imparts a philosophical character to his narrative. 

Of this the very ably-written paper on * ‘The 
Value of Thought” furnishes a striking illustration. 
A poet himself, as we shall presently show, our 
author indulges in no mawkish sentimentalisin 
respecting the disappointment too often, alas! in 
store for genius. Much of this he attributes to 
the want of fusion, if we may so express ourselves, 
of the actual with the ideal. 

Poets (who deal in the rarer and higher orders of truth), 
metaphysicians, transcendentalists, and the whole class of 
writers who write with ideas nearly unalloyed by the facts 
of the active and moving world as it is, generally suffer 
bitter disappointinent, because they are repaid in the same 
coin which they bestow on mankind. This may perhaps 
explain the reason for the poverty of some of our best 
authors, the positive penury of many, and the self-destruc- 
uuon of some. 

But we cannot afford to grow serious upon a 
work destined to swell the number of acceptable 
offerings that appear at this festive period. Turn | 
we to the lighter chapters, which will insure their 
readers more than the average amount of enter- 
tamment. ‘The Missing Despatches” stands in 
our opinion foremost amid these, although perhaps 
the wholesome moral contained in the sparkling 
“Extracts from the Note-book of a Wife-seeker” 
may cause a diversity of opinion between our 
readers and ourselves. As we are averse to garb- 
ling an author's story we will perpetrate no extracts 
lrom said ** Extracts.” 

The farce ‘* Counter Irritation,” is, from its 
hearty and genuine humour, well calculated to the 
consideration of those who, during this stirring 
season, love to diversify their out-of-door sports by 
private theatricals. ‘* Love's Changes” is ex- 
tremely well adapted for a larger and more legi- 
timate stage; with the judicious application of the 
pruning-knife it could scarcely fail to become a 
favourite with the public, and, in fact, we are in- 
clined to surmise that our author had some such 
views himself when he wrote it, for certainly the 
well-conceived character of Lucy Stapleton, she 
whose love was by turns ‘‘a lovely and a fearful 
thing,” is precisely the character adapted to call 
forth the powers of her who now reigns supreme in 


i 
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her admirable conception —her exquisite pour- 
traying alike of the ftiercer and gentler passions 
of her sex—need we say that we allude to Mrs. 
ean ? 

We have extended our notice of this melange so 
far beyond our allotted limits that we must leave 
our readers to judge how far the various pieces in 
verse, interspered throughout this agreeable vo- 
lume, entitle its author to take rank as a poet. 
We will assist them in forming their judgment by 
one extract, and then leave Mr. Sydney Whiting’s 
case in their own hands, with the fullest conviction 
that their verdict will be alike favourable as una- 
nimous : 

THE TRANSFORMATION. 


Within this dell a different atmosphere 

Is breathed by Spirits of the moonlit air; 
Now they are seen, and then anon they fade, 
And all seems motionless within the glade ; 
And then again the rays the outline take 

Of mortal form, which suddenly will break 

In dancing light again, and all around 

Swells harmony, till gradually the sound 
Subsides to merely moving of the trees, 

And plaintive whisperings of the scented breeze. 
‘The tiny forms of fairy beings play, 

Aud hang in clusters on the May-inoon's ray: 
Or float upon some perfume passing by, 
With folded pinions resting lazily. 

Anon within the crimson cavern of a bad 
Some elfish band will sink in listless mood ; 
And closing up the leafy curtains of the flower 
Remain embosemed for au idle hour.J 

Then others pluck the moss from off its bed, 
And, piling it around the rose’s head 

As pillow for repose, find, to their great content, 
The moss enamoured of the luscious scent, 
And, contact sweet | remains for ever there, 
And makes the rose, a ** moss-rose, ever fair. 


The Illustrated Exhibitor; a Tribute to the Worlds 
Judustrial Jubilee. London: John Cassell. 
ForeMosT amongst the most striking, most im- 
portant, and above all most beneficial of the results 
which mark the successful introduction of aught 
tending to promote the moral or social well-being 
of the community, must be counted the stimulus 
thereby afforded to energies which, having hitherto 
lain dormant, are now called into earnest and 
active exertion for the revivifying of such as 
slumbered for want of a sufficient field whereon to 

exercise them. 

Of this the late Great Industrial Exhibition 
supplies more than suflicing proof. Pens hitherto 
unconscious of their powers have been called into 
life, either to chronicle its glories or to present in 
fit and appropriate form a detailed account of the 
myriad marvels it contained. To such pens will 
posterity owe a deep and lasting debt of gratitude ; 
but if not the foremost, yet certainly of the fore. 
most of those to whom such debts will be due, is 
John Cassell, the able and spirited originator and 
organiser of the work before us. 

His * Exhibitor,” with its numerous and admi- 
rably-executed illustrations, would of itself serve 
to render immortal the mighty topic to which his 
pages are dedicated, even were his the sole pages 
devoted to so vast an undertaking. His is no 
mere catalogue, no dry, dreary schedule of object 
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A or object B ; it is an artistic review of all that 
most deserves mention and description, executed 
in a most scholarlike, and, we were about to say, 
philosophical spirit. ‘The explanations given of 
the machinery department (the one we especially 
affected) is most lucid, and the more praiseworthy 
as being the one which, in our judgment, requires 
the greater amount of pains and knowledge to 
render clear or interesting to the reader. But we 
will draw no distinctions where all is so well per- 
formed. Public opinion has already pronounced 
itself in too marked and expressive a manner on 
the inerits of Mr. Cassell’s work to render neces- 
sary further commendation of our own. He has 
shown his appreciation of the spirit of progress 





now so universally prevalent, and the public have 
shown theirs by purchasing upwards of 100,000 
copies weekly as it issued in its serial form. 

Let Mr. Cassell adopt as his motto for future 
editions of his admirable work, 

Iudocti discant, ament meminisse periti, 

which, for the benetit of Protectionist country 
gentlemen, we will thus render: **’Those who never 
visited the Exhibition will feel their regret dimin- 
ished as they read the ‘ Exhibitor; whilst such as 
were more fortunate will be delighted with this 
pleasing appeal to their reminiscences,” 


The Pipe of Repose . Ot. Recollections of Kastern 
Travel. By Ropert Ferecsen. Second edition. 
London: Jolin Olivier, Pall-mall. 1851. 
Awp filled with very pleasant and soothing to- | 
bacco is our traveller’s pipe. He is just the sort 
of informant we should like to refer to, were we | 
about to undertake the pilgrimage from which he | 
now reposes. He tells no thrice-told tale, and does 
not bore us with weary statistics or dry uninte- 
resting details about the height, breadth, depth, 
compass, and what not, of pillars or pyramids. 

ut, above all, he is free from the sin of affecta- 
tion, 80 conspicuous in the works of those travellers 
who have visited the East. For instance, he avows 
his incapability of “coaching up” an emotion as 
he first catches sight of Jerusalem. We think 
neither the worse of his head, heart, or orthodoxy 
for such honest avowal. 

When, after surmounting one by one the rugged summits 
of the surrounding mountains, expecting every moment to 
look down ou the holy city, a bare wall and a Turkish fort 
sneaked unimposingly into view before me, I must can- 
didly own that I did not experience any of those powerful 
emotions which a first view of Jerusalem might be expected 
to awaken. Some people seem to have their feelings in 
such admirable discipline, that they have but to say to a 


sensation, “Come,” and it comes; but such is not the 
case with me. 





The whole of his chapter on Jerusalem is emi- 
nently deserving of more attention than he dis- 
claims for his work in the modest introduction. 
His remarks touching some strange misrepresen- 
tations by Miss Martineau, respecting the conver- 
sion of the Jews, are interesting in the extreme, and 
show that he is no mere unobservant traveller. We 
heartily and unreservedly commend this “ Pipe ” 
to such of our readers who may be the least tole- 
rant of “tobacco—divine, rare, superexceilent 





tobacco!” Meanwhile, ere we make our salaam 
to our pleasant friend, we must find space for one 
extract. 


Among the Orientals the purchase of a° sword is an 
affair of no ordinary importance, and the process of bar- 
gaining frequently occupies many weeks. An Englishman, 
were he to take a fancy to a sword in the possession of his 
friend, would not be long in expressing his wish in some 
such form as this: “I say, old fellow, what will you take 
for that sword of yours?” But a Turk would consider 
such a course of proceeding highly indelicate, not to say 
injudicious. In fact, a Turk buys a sword as an English- 
man takes a wife; and, I may add, takes a wife as an 
Englishman buys a sword. When he wants a wife, he 
sends to the market and buys one, and there's an end 
on't; but a sword is a very different affuir, and by no 
means to be so slightly disposed of. The first symp- 
toms of his having fallen in love are manifested by 
frequent visits to the house of the sword’s owner. They 
smoke their pipes and drink their coffee tegether; and 
though never a word is said about the sword, yet its owner 


is perfectly well aware that it is not for his own sake that 


all this attention is paid him. Presently the sword is in- 
troduced—its admirer feasts his eyes upon its beauty, and 
(as in the parallel case) makes experiments upon its 
temper. It now becomes generally understood in the 
neighbourhood that such a person is paying his addresses 


to such a sword, and possibly it may be the case that a 


rival may make his appearance in the field. In the course 
of time hints are thrown out, which gradually develope 
into an offer; and, if the course of love run smooth, in 
due time the delicate negotiation is concluded, and the 
successful suitor carries off his prize. 

Thus far the sword appears to have the best of it, but 
in the world to come the sword and the wife are put upon a 
par—neither can follow its master beyond the grave. 





Footsteps of our Lord and his Apostles. 1 vol. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 1851. 
Oxcr more the East! the everlasting East! that 
standing dish of literary cookery, which is for ever 
being served up, till it ceases to gratify the 
mental palate or nourish the intellectual stomach ! 
Indeed, it would seem to require a very Soyer of 
modern scribblers so to dress up his wanderings 
in &@ new sauce, and garnish them with novelties, as 
to make his readers feel themselves on untrodden 
ground or believe themselves devouring anything 

hitherto untasted! 

Let us suppose we read, say for instance, only a 
few of these all but daily Oriental productions. 
Alas! We have read them all! Yes; there they 
are: the same Arabs, camels, deserts, tombs and 
Jackals that we journeyed with, rode on, traversed, 
dived into and cursed respectively, only a week 
ago, with some other traveller. And, then, the 
incidents of travel vary so slightly. Who for 
instance, ever found a Governor or Pacha that 
did not uniformly ‘“ receive us kindly” or invite us 
to partake of the luxuries of his konak? What 
Khan has not permitted us to make kief in his 
verdant kiosks? Have we not ourselves worn the 
sharwall and tarboush? Have we not bought 


tomback in the bazaars of Bagdad, smoked the 
chibouk at Cairo, the nargilleh at Nazareth ? And 
have not wallah, billah, mashallah become al- 
most household words; the muezzin's call as 
familiar as the ery of the muttin-boy ? 

Seriously speaking, however, there is a little too 
much book-mahing in this once sacred now 
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fashionable quarter; and we are sometimes tempted | 
to wish that a diary “at first intended only for 
the perusal- of a few dear friends, but,” &c. &c., 
were actually devoted to the use of those favoured | 
beings for whom it was originally written, and) 
exclusively confined to that domestic retirement 
from which it should never have emerged. 

Mr. Bartlett's narrative, to which we now briefly 
call attention, loses much of its interest by reason of 
the greater part of his tour having been made some 
years ago; and thus he has been, as far as infor- | 
mation is concerned, forestalled by many more 
recent travellers and perhaps more popular writers. 
But his work is nevertheless amusing; and, since 
it is beautifully illustrated and elegantly finished, , 
his reputation as an artist should secure 1t a place, | 


if not in the library, at least in the drawing-room | 
or boudoir. 


, —e 
The Botanical Looker-out among the Wild Flowers of | 


England and Wales. By Evwis Legs, Esq., F.L.S. | 


London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


Tus work, without possessing the slightest claims | 
to deep or scientific research, belongs to that class of | 
books ordinarily included in the critical summary, | 
‘*well adapted for the drawing-room table.” Many | 
may be induced by its appearance to turn their at- 

tention to subjects hitherto neglected by them, and | 
they will then find how interesting a pursuit is the | 
one discussed in the present volume. Mr. Lees in- 
troduces his readers to many plants, both wild and 
otherwise, with whose very existence they were in 
all probability hitherto unacquainted. His style 
is pleasing enough, but the less we say of his so- 
called poetry the better. When next his “heart | 
dances with the daffodils” we recommend him to| 
leave the event unchronicled. We cannot, how- 
ever, pardon him his merciless employ of the term 
“speciosus ;” to make it do duty for the word beau- 
tiful is an unpardonable affectation, savouring too | 
much of the mere florist, who calls every new 
plant “speciosa speciosissima.”” His descriptions 
of scenery are graphic and truthful. The care | 
and research bestowed upon his subject prove 
him to be an earnest lover of the elegant pursuit he 
has so ably discussed. 





The Cassell Prize Essay on the Condition of Ireland. 
By Wittiam Epwarp Heary, LL.B., Professor of 
Greek in Queen's College, Galway. London: 
Cassell, Strand ; aud Dame-street, Dublin. 

Next to the possession of unwearying energy and 

enlarged and practical philanthropy, is the selection 

of a proper channel for their development. Mr. Cas- 
sell, in the true spirit of patriotism, not that spu- 
rious patriotism that rants and raves from hustings 
or from platform, has come forward in the most 
munificent manner to bring his fellow-countrymen 

r acquainted with the real condition and re- 
sources of unhappy Ireland. We are sure that 

Mr. Cassell will not consider that his bounty has 
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met with an inadequate return in the present 


pamphlet. After an able review, strengthened by 
frequent reference to authorities, of the existing evils 
of Lreland and their causes, the author proceeds to 
expose the condition of her industrial resources, 
and his account is a very cheering one ; he dwells 
much on the fertility of his native soil, and shows 
how immense a stimulus has been aflorded by 
recent scientific discoveries to the growth of flax, 
and how steadily its culture continues to advance. 
He then alludes to the Irish fisheries, and de- 
monstrates how, by the removal of certain fiscal 
and other existing obstacles, a new impulse may 
be imparted to so all-important a trade. We 
regret that, in his observations on the subject, he has 
omitted mention of the strenuous and well-matured 


efforts of the honourable and learned member tor 


to promote results Professor Hearn 

Sure are we that Mr. Chisholm Anstey’s endea- 
vours to forward interests so universally beneficial 
will be held in grateful remembrance by his con- 
stituents at the ensuing election. And now want 
of space compels us to postpone further mention 
of this essay, which we cordially recommend to 
our readers’ earnest attention. 


_—— 


The Steam-Engine. By Hvuco Rep. London: 
Groombridge and Sous, Paternoster-row. 
Ir is wonderful in these scientific days to observe 
the great amount of ignorance displayed by the 
masses relative to points so immediately affecting 
their comforts and convenience. People seem to 
look upon a steam-engine as a monster whose 
inysteries are revealed to none but stokers and 
professors of mechanics. If they will devote a 
tew serious hours to the consideration of this 
highly useful and clearly-written work, they will 
be amazed to find how deep an insight they have 
obtained into those scientific principles they have 
looked upon as unfathomable by simple intellects. 


The Library. London: Longmans. 


PSO1. 


Traceller s 


Tuat class, and we fear it is a very large one, of 
readers whose means are inadequate to supply their 
literary cravings, owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
these enterprising publishers for thus placing within 
their reach the works of the most eminent, classic 
and most cable writers of modern times, 

Messrs. Longman have been most judicious in 
their selection of works tor their “ Traveller’s Li- 
brary.” They have exercised a degree of taste and 
discrimination not always the characteristic of those 
publishers who let loose upon the world a flood of 
obsolete and long-forgotten literature. Such pub- 
lishers remind us very forcibly of those pastry- 
cooks who offer at half-price on Saturday the stale 
or damaged dainties which have rested on their 
counters during the week. They had far better 
throw them into the dust-bin. 
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PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


Few branches of our social economy stood in more im- 
perative need of reform and development than those con- 
nected with the system of insurance-offices, a system based 
upon the convenient and time-honoured principle of af- 
fording the least possible advantage at the greatest possible 
cost. But the giant stride of progress has reached the 
board-roor of directors, and extended and quickened the 
perceptions of the actuary. We have had lately, on more | 
than one occasion, the gratifying duty imposed upon us | 
to record marked and striking features of improvement 
in the conduct of insurance-oftices ; and we should, there- | 
fore, commit an act of negative injustice were we to ab- | 
stain from comment on the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society. 

This society presents singular advantages, and such as | 
have never before been placed within public reach. It is | 
established with a view to extend the principles of life- | 
assurance to the various contingencies connected with 
leasehold, copyhold and lifehold property. Now it will 
be obvious how beneficial the extension of such principles 
must prove. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a person in | 
possession of what is termed a good holding-title, but | 
one which cannot be considered marketable, and conse- | 
quently can neither be mortgaged nor sold. Under the 
28th clause of 3 and 4 William IV., c. 27, the claims of a 
mortgagor to redeem his land are barred, at the end of | 
twenty years from the time when the mortgagee took | 
possession, or from the last written acknowledgment of 
the mortgagor's title. Now what is the result of this 
clause? The mortgagee retains absolute possession of | 
the mortgaged property, whilst at the same time he has | 
not the fragment of a document to place upon an abstract | 
which can show his right. He has, in fact, forced upon him | 
by Act of Parliament the position of land-proprietor, | 
and yet he can neither sell nor raise money on his estate. | 
Now the present society offers a remedy for this anoma- 
Jous state of things, and gives to the holders of such ap- 
parently defective titles an unconditional and indisputably 
guaranteed title upon the payment of a small annual or | 
single premium, Thus, good holding though imperfect, 
titles, are placed for the purposes of exchange, settlement, 
or mortgage upon an equal footing with titles that will 
bear the rigid scrutiny of the most lynx-eved conveyancer. 
Even if our space admitted of it, we should hold it idle 





waste of words to dilate upon the incalculable benefit 
conferred upon a large and not unfrequently suffering 
class. Our purpose will be answered by directing atten- 
tion to the prominent features of this novel branch of 


insurance. Lenders of money on mortgage may be 


assured the value of the property, so that no loss can 


ever occur to them through the property proving of less 
value than the mortgage. Leaseholders, by the payment 
of a small annual premium, are guaranteed, at the expi- 
ration of their lease, the repayment of their purchase- 
money. ‘Tenants holding repairing-leases can provide 
the necessary funds for painting, &c., &c., during the 
term as well as at the expiration of their lease.  Life- 
holders may secure the renewal of the lives, or the return 
of the value of the property, should it fall in, by payment 
of a small annual premium. Copyholders are enabled to 
meet the claims for fines, heriots, and admissions on 
deaths or renewals, and thus avert the serious losses and 
cembarrassments otherwise occasioned, Borrowers and 
mortgagees can provide for the repayment of loans within 
a fixed period, by means of a redemption-policy, and 
thus give the lenders of money a safe and realisable col- 
lateral security, and ultimate repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced; and also, at their deaths at any time, the society 
will pay the mortgage or loan, so that their families may 
be relieved from the charge. 

We must not omit to mention another very important 
class of interests provided for by this company. By the 
application of endowment-assurances it enables persons 
ot moderate means or uncertain incomes, by the payment 
of small annual premiums, to provide the necessary funds 
for giving to their sons a collegiate, professional, or mer- 
cantile education; and by the same economical means 
dowries may also be secured for their daughters, Policies 
for these objects may be effected so as to provide that all 
premiums paid should be returned in the event of death 
before attaining the specified age. 

‘These are among the more important objects sought to 
be established. It is but just to add that the tables of 
rates of premiums are prepared on a most equitable scale, 
that the policies are indisputable, and that the society is 
completely registered, and possesses a subscribed capital 
of a quarter of a million. 
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